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FOREWORD 

In 1973 the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn and the New York 
University School of Engineering and Science merged to form the Poly- 
technic Institute cf New York. The resulting new institution acquired the 
largest graduate engineering enrollment in the Umted States, the largest 
engineering enrollment in New York State, ^nd the largest total engineer- 
ing enrollment of any member of the Association of Independent Engineer- 
ing colleges. ''^ 

In the Fall of 1973 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a 
grant of S3 50, 000 to the new Polytechnic Institute of Ne%v York for the eval- 
uation of the new institution that arose out of tiie merger and for the plan- 
ning of Its future. 

This report summarizes the activities carried out under the grant* 
It follows a series of progress reports that should be considered an inte- 
gral part of our aceoimt* In writing this final report it became clear that 
the merger that led to formation of the new Polytechnic represented a 
unique event in American higher education, but that the lessons to be 
learned both from &e^ lengthy and traumatic period before the merger^ 
and its aftermath couM be of asslitanee to trustees^ students, faculty, 
and administrators of other institutions contemplating merger. It may 
also be of some InteJrest to government agencies and legislators who over- 
see higher educational inslitutioni, to foundations, and to others concerned 
with educational leadership and who have not had direct experience with the 
complex and difficult factors that attend a merger. 

Unlike mergers in the business world, academic mergers have 
attracted little attention. The lack of information is aggravated by the 
myth that academic mergeri are easy to carry out. Thus we hope that a 
detailed history of one merger with enough facta about its aftermath to 
ipell out wlmt lessons were learned should te of some value to ottiers, 

^he members of the AsVociation arei California Inatltute of Technology, 
Carnegie -Mellon University, Case-Western Reserve University^ Clark- 
son College of Technology, Cooper Unions Drexel University, Harvey 
Mudd College, Illinois Institute of Technology, Lehigh University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Polytechnic Institute of New York, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Rice University, Rose-Hulman Institute 
of Technology, Stevens Institute of Technology and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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Without doubti as trouble in higher educatitfn reache s"' epidemic 
proportions, the thought o£ merger will recur with increasing frequency. 
In New York State-alone, t3s of 259 colleges were said in late February 
197^ to be ''operating dtteTjly in the red, " Across the nation a September 
197 5 summary listed 5 6 private colleges that had closed smce^ 1 97 2 while 
only twelve mergers took place In the same period* 

Even though the March 1973 merger agreement that resulted in 
the new Polytechnic Institute of New York appears, to us to have been con- 
ceived with stipulations so unrealistic they were equivalent to madness, 
in its potential importance to the metropolitan Ne\^York community it was 
also a considerable opportunity. There was madness in imagining that a 
new Polytechnic could substantially expand the obligations inherited from 
its precursors and yet become able to balance its budget in only two years* 
It was an opportunity because in the metropoirtan New York area excel- 
lence in engineering education and finding solutions to the enormous tech- 
nological problems affecting the region are sorely necessary,^ 

This report is not a study of academic mergers on the scale of 
the study the Academy for Educational Development is making for the Car- 
negie Corporation, Rather, it is centrally concerned with the aftermath of 
one merger, the one at Polytechnic, In assessing it, we have found it es- 
sential to clarify in considerable detail its antecedt.^ ts. In the process, 
we have sought to isolate questions affecting institutions created by mer* 
ger. Among these questions arei 

What were the good and bad features of merger that shaped the 
putcome? These have centrally affected current plaiming for Polytechnic, 
For years to come, we will live with the results of decisions taken during 
the process of merger. 

Put another way, if we had it to do over again, what should and 
could we have done differently? What are the difficulties in making a 
merger work? 

What concepts emerge out of our expisrience? What constraints 
exist that prevent or impede doing what is best for the institution's stu« 
dents and faculty, and its potential for public service? In having gone 
through the fire, what have we learned that can conceivably benefit others? 

Neither of the co-authors took part in the merger negotiations nor 
the events that led up to them. In respect to these events, this is an 
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exercise in hindsight* Where our sources or we assert that decisions 
other than those that were made would have been better, we do not know 
if under actual conditions of nenotiation these options were in fact avail- 
a"ble. ^ i' " , ^- , 

Finan^iial stringency will continue to hamper higher education as 
far as we can foresee*. Institutions must now anticipate' anothel* over-all 
dovVnturn in enrollments, hard competition for research support from tra- 
diti,onal source^, and soaring costs for sophisticated equipment and ade- 
quate work space. These adversities promise to intensify as society^s 
need and demand for better answers to its technoldgical difficulties grow 
more insistent^ 

Merger is one extreme answer* How institutions mergfe can make 
a lot of diiference in^howAvell they succeed in performing essential ser- 
vices under always less than ideal conditions» We reiterate the hope that 
this case study of one merger and its still unfolding outcomes can be of 
interest to others who face comparable problems, 

George Bugliarello 
* ' . Henry Urrows 
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The authors are inde'Hlfed'to scores of persons who searched into 
tlieir files and memorie s, ^checking facts' and impressions regarding de- 
velopments that often seemed as one respondent' put it 'light years 
away* Among those who were especially helpful are: 

Benjarnin= Adler, D. Eng. , former Acting Preside^it, PIB and Trustee 
Emeritus, . Polytechnic. Larchmont, New York 

Loyd D, Andresv, professor of Education, Virginia. Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University, Blacksburg, Virginia . 

Norman P, Auburn, L. H. D, , former Acting President, Folytv?chnic and 
President Erne ritus, University of Akron J 

Ephraim Banks, Ph. , Head, Department of Chemistry, Polytechnic* 

former PIB faculty 
Ajay Berry, Assistant Director of Admissions, Polytechnic 
H. Russell Bintzer, Development Consul^^ant^ Case Western Reserve 

UniversitVf now in Sarasote., Florida 
Ruben S, Brown^ Director for Regional Technology, Polytechnic 

Mrs, Mary-Ann Cameron, Public Information Director, University of 

Bridgeport, Bridgeport^ Connecticut ^ 
Albe rt Capuro, Director of Admissions, Polytechnic 
Robert R. Carey, Budget Director, Polytechnic 

Peter Chiarulli, Ph, D. , Dean, Illinois Xnetitute of Technology, Chicago/ 
4 Illinois ^ . ^ 

Kunmo Chung, Researdh Professor, of Electrical Engineering and Elec- 

^trophysics. Polytechnic 
Leonard Cohan, S, , Professor and Director of Libraries, Polytechnic| 

former PIB Librarian - . 

James J, Conti, D, Ch. E, , Provost, PMytechnic; former PIB faculty 
Robert Conway, Senior Vice President, Brakeley, John Price Jones, Iiic* 
Robert^J, Cresci, Associate Provost for Research, Polytechnic 

Jbhn S, Diekhbff, former Deaji, Cleveland College, Western Reserve — 
' UjijXre rsity; Cleveland, Ohio , 

N. M, ' England, Ph; D* , Historian, National Science Foundation, 

Washington, D. C, . . ^ ^ 

Harry Epstein, retired Director of Alumni Affairf, 'New York University 
Alvin C* Eurich, Ph* D, , President Academy for Educational Development 
New York, New York " . — 

George J, Fischer, Dean of Special Programs, '^Polytechnic 
Robert J, Flynn, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Po'tVtechnic . 
Richard A* Fulton, EKecutive Director,, Association of Independent 
Colleges Se Schools, Washington, D, C. 

Anthony B# Giordano, D, E. E* , Dean of Gradimte Studies, Polytechnic; 

former PIB faculty' ^ 
Herman Grau, M. I. E, , Director of Administrative Servicei| Polytechnic 
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Guuvni^ F. Habach, Trustee, Polytechnic; Vice President, Managemenf 

Divisiun, Creative Logic, Inc, 
John R, Haines, Director, Higher Education Management Services, 

New York State Education Department, Albany^ New York 
Harry Hochstadt, Ph.D., Head, Mathematics Department, Polytechnic; 

former PIB faculty 
T. Edward Hollander, Deputy Commissioner, New York State Education ' 

Department, Albany, New York 

Zena Jacobs. MLS., Head^ Refe re nee Department. Polytechnic Libraries 
Hellmut T. JuFctschke, Ph.D., Department of Physics, Polytechnic 
tormer PIB facuUy ' . - ' 

Gloria Kapl.-n, Socrctary to the President, Pol^rtechnic 

JohnR Lamarsh, Ph.D. , Head. Department of Nuclear Engineering 

Polytechnic; former NYU-SES faculty member " 
JohnR. Lannon, Dean of Students. Polytechnic 

Leonard Leeb, Ph.D., Head, Department of Social Studie s, Polytechnic 
former PIB faculty ' 

Burton Lieberman. Ph.D., A s sociate Pr ofe s sor of Mathematic s 
Polytechnic ^ . ' 

Florence M. Lewis, Secrttary to the Provost. Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Chicago, Illinois 

. '''''''i:t^'^:^S^^^^'^^^^^ Polytechnic. 

Pin^has Mendelson Ph. D fokmer Professor of Mathematics at PIB, now 

student at Yale Law SchoJl. New Haven, Connecticut 
Morton Meyers, tormer Acting Provost, NYU University Heights Campus 
John n tr if f^ rl t° the Dean, SES, New York. New York^ ' 

Johnp MU ett, L-L.D Director. Management Division. Academy for ^ 
Educational Development, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Daniel G. Mobberly. Methodist Board of Higher Education. Nashville 
■i,*eiinGssee * 

Alan.H. Molof. Ph. D. . Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Norton Nelsdk. Ph. B former Provost, NYU University Heights Campus 
now Director, Institute of Environmental Medicine. Nel York 
University Medical Center, New York, New York 

.Robert Pie rpont, Consultant, ^'ice President, Brakeley. John Price Jones 
Inc., New York, Ne%v York ^ " " ' 

Louis J Pignataro. Dr. Tech. Sc., Head, Department of Transportation • 
f ieianning Engineering. Polytechnic^ former PIB faculty 

John H, . RagaEEini, Ph D. ,> former Dean, NYU School of Engine'eri"rig & 
Science now with NYU Division of Applied Science, Washington 
. bquare Campus. New York, New York * 
Louis N. Rowley, Jr.. Chair.nlan, Board of Trustees, 4=»olytechnlc- * 

HM'ro\f.^'*f-'^^ Chairman, Power and Electrical World, McGraw- 
Hill Publications, New York, New York 
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Charles E. Schaffnur, M. C. E. , former Vice President for Administration, 
PIB. now Administrative Vice President, Syska Hennessy, Inc., 

New York, :y>w York . , ■ 

A. George SchiUirtger. Eng. Sc. D. , Associate Professor, Electrical Engi- 
neering ^ Ope rations Research, and Associate Director, School of 
Technology Management Policy Studies, Polytechnic; former PIB 

faculfv \ ,■ . ^ 

Robert E. Schuck, Executive Director, Polytechnic Alumni Association, Inc. 
Marshall A. Schwartz, Consultant, Public Affairs, Polytechnic 
Sidney S. Shamis, Associate Dean for Planning / Operations, Polytechnic; 

former Professor of Electrical Engineering, NYU-SES 
Clarence F. Silleck, Vice Chairman of the Board, Polytechnic, and 

Vice President, C.J. Osborn Chemicals, Inc., Merchantville, 

New Jersey 

Dr. Alexander Shure, President, New York Institute of Technology, 

. Old Westbury, New York 
Dr. Eldon Smith, Executive Associate, National Counfiil of Independent ., 

Colleges &r Universities, Washington, D. C. 
Kenry F, Soehngen, M. C. E. , -Head, Department of Civil Engineering, 

Polytechnic; former PIB faculty member 
Albert E. Spruck, M. B.A. , Vice President for Administration & Finance, 

Polytechnic; former Vice President, PIB 
H. Guyfoird Steve r, D. Sc., Director, National Science Foundation; former 

President, Carnegie Institute of Technology and Carnegie Mellon 

University 

Richards. Thorsen. Ph.D., Head, Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
Polytechnic; former NYU-SES faculty member 

Mrs. Edith Uunila, Assistant Editor, Chronicle of Higher Ed^ucation, 
Washington, D. C, 

"or Ruth Weintraub. Vice President, Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment, New York, New York, and former Dean, Hunter College 
Anthony Wiener,' J. D. , Director of Policy Studies, Polytechnic 
Leonard Wikstrom, Manager for Chemical Development, Electrolux 

Corporation, Norwalk, Connecticut; former Associate Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, NYU-SES 

^ We 'are indebted to Maryon Fischetti and Elaine Cummings of fee 
Polytechnic Word Prqcesslng Center for their precision and patience in 

typing succesBive drafts of this report. 

Any errors or omissions are the authors' responsibility. 
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THE PARTIES TO MERGER PIB AND sfe 

For our purpose in discerning lessons learned from the 1973 merger 
of the New York University School of Engineering and Scienca (henceforth 
called SES) witii the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (PIB) to create tlie 
new Polytechnic Institute of New York (Polytechnic) we focus on factors 
that are germane to merging any two academic institutions. 

These are legal status and principal functions of each institution; 
governanca and control; finance structures^ such academic ct^acteristics 
as faculty* studentSp curricula, research, and plant, and perceptions of 
their quality, strengths, and weaknesses by professional educators, fund- 
ing and government agencies, the larger community, and alumni. 

Both SES and PIB were private since their founding la the same year, 
1854* The two institutions were alike in educating undergraduate and 
graduate engineering students, in having built facultlei tiiat Included men 
and women noted for research In their special fields, and in their feeling 
competitive for sttidents and research contracts, Botii were primarily 
cpmmutmr colleges, offering preparation in science and tachnology en- 
riched by humanities and social science to an upwardly mobile middle class 
clientele. As with a large share of engineering students iiatlonally, most 
students were the fir^t members of their lamilies attending college. 

Their histories were somewhat different. SES had begun as NYU's 
^hwl of Civil Engineering and Architecture in 1854, ej^anded ia lS94 
when the University moved to its new BronK campus, and was again en- 
larged in 1899 into ttie School of Applied Science, The name became 
College of Engineering in 1920 airf changed to SES in 1963. PIB»s start in 
1854 was as tiie Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, a prepara- " 
tory school and jimior college witii a %igh classical" program for ^lads 
and young men^ * By 1863 es^ansion extended 'Instructibn In higher science, 
chiefly in Civil Engkieering and Mining, " and in 1889 a new charter was 
awarded to the PIB. Witii dissimilar origins, botia schools developed in 
keeping witti the country's rapid demand for engineers. 

Early in tiie Gentle th century, they became democratized. In 1904 
PIB began tmdergraduate evening courses, e'^uivalent in standards and 
content to ^ose given in ^e daytime* In 1916 SES offered noncredit 
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evening engineering courses that became complete curricula leading to 
degrees In 1 922, 

These made it possible for young men employed in industry, previously 
excluded from higher ediacation, .to earn recognized degrees at truly profes- 
sional levels. To earn a Bachelor's degree at night took at least eight years. 
After World Wat I Polytechnic became the first college to offer graduate de« 
graes in science and engineering at night, A doctorate meant ten to fifteen 
years after tiie B* S» , requiring immense labor in addition ^o demands from 
job and family* 

In the period from the end of World War H up into the early 1960's 
Polytechnic accomplished more in the way of educating itudents and carry- 
ing out research, with sharply limited resources and unfavorable conditions; 
than most engineering schools. Worse than the relatively poorer pay to 
faculty were such facilities* limitations as insufficient classrooms, scarcely 
enough apace for students to studyj crowded library, and a neighborhood 
wholly different from a campus atmosphere* A former professor believes 
that despite these circumstances there was during this period % tremendoue 
esprit among the faculty^ a great relationship between the faculty and stu- 
dents, and the administration* It was really an institution where people 
pulled together and accompUsHed tremendous things, when one looks at 
what they had to work with. 

PIB's climb from its origins to a place where it looked down at its 
evening session is analogous to NYU's drive for Excellence that put it above 
its traditional clients* 

Many PIB faculty members regarded the evening session as an aca* 
demically second-rate operation that suUlad its reputation. Younger teach- 
ers were loath to teach at evemng sessions they regarded as an imposition* 
A former teacher and administrator says they reflected the unreality so 
many persons liv^ed in during the 1960'ss 

'We became a captive of our publicity releases* Those who 
actively tried to discourage the evening session simply had no 
appreciation of tiie part Jt played in the financial health of the 
Institute. The evening courses provided the money that per- 
mitted some of these same faculty who opposed them to do what 
they were doing, 

*You had your plant, so there was no additional overhead. Every 
classroom was filled every night every hour. We had the biggest 
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part-tima engineering enrollment in the country. And it was 
throwing off money, 

"When Jim He iter went to NYU he had some of the same un- 
reality. Much of NYU'g operation not tiie Engineering 
School, but the School of Commerce and some other pro- 
grams were fairly low-level academically in terms of 
Harvard, MIT, and the Ivy League. But they were crowded 
with students. They provided an opportunity for education 
to the middle to lower half of tiie academic spectrin. They 
made for the largest university in tha cotmtry* 

^Without realizing what that was doing for NYU financially, 
[NYU] went for Excellence* Full-page adi said that NYU 
was going to be an intellectual leader, [It] reorganised, 
upped the admissions itandardi, and succeeded in cutting 
their enrollment from 50, 000 to 30, 000, Later on, that got 
blamed on flia New York atoosphere tiiat really had nothing 
to do with it, 

'The same kind of atmoiphere grew at Poly, where there 
was simply not an understanding of the job we were doing 
for the evening s^dent ai a social service, the advantage 
of bringitig In part-time engineering practitioners, and tiie 
tremendoui financial adirantage to the institution, ^ 

Tha obvious difference In governance was that SES was o^nly one imlt 
of NYU, directed by its o^n Dean, whlla PIB wai an iftdependent Institution 
wltii-lts own charter and Corporation contrplled by a Board of Trusteasr The 
SES Daan Reported to the Provost of tile Urdve r a ity Heights campui, who In 
turn was responsible to ^e NYU ^^ce Presidem for Academic Affairs, PIB 
ha^T^Pre^sident unto itsalX who hlid imd^^ him ieparate divisions headed by 
a Vice President for Academic Affairs, Vice President for Admmlstratlon &r 
Finance, Dean of Students, and Director of Libraries, 

President James M* Hester of NYU had to concern himself witii the 
well-being of a University with many different units. To save tiie whole iml* 
verslty, he was forced to find SES ejcpendable. President Arthur Grad of 
PIB, his predecessors and successors, could concentrate on the fate of a 
much more homogeneous institution* 

' ' c Financial Condition 

SES and PIB both had serious deficits. Their principal cause was 
tibe national decline in engineering enrollments (see Chart A) and cutbacks 
in federal resea;rGh fundiiig. 
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CHAKT A 
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Source: MiT, Centar for Policy Alternatives -- from Fiiture 
Directions for Engineering Education, American 
Society for Engineering Education, 1975 
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The broad down- trend in SES income was dramatics 

1971-72 1972*73 

TtaitioB income $4, 034, 533 $2. 9&6, 280 

Indirect expense recovery 922^ 31 8 923, 994 
Sponsored researeh, 

direct recpvery 2, 8^, 330 ^ 2, 451. 451 

This was a continuing trend. The peak of SES rasearcli had been at a 
$6 million anmval levels -in 1966u 

Some of tiie dlfliciJty persisted from earlier capital es^ettditureS. 
Although the National Scignce Foundation had granted $2^ 262, 250 toward 
the new Tech 11 buildings NYU had also borrowed $7. 8 million from ttie 
State Dormitory Authority in the form of bonds. 

NYU had two alternatives i to sell its University Heights campus or 
to esdiauit all its unrestricted andawment, that was being eats^ away since 



Facul^ size at the two ichools for about &e same studeiit enrollment 
were about the same if one were to .count those teachers at SES who enjoyed 
joint appoipttnent there and at the Unl wriity Heights College of Arts and 
Sciences, Counting tiiem SES had a 1967-68 faculty of 225 lull-time equi- 
valent members. There were 224 at PIB. By 1972«73, full-time tenured 
faculty by rank at the merging lnstituvhr:ns not counting those people in 
Mathtmatles, Chemistry, and Physici witii Joint appointments who ware 
-not eoasidare:d:pacrt:o£mergar « - ~ 



Prof . 


Ass o 


Asst 


Inst 


Totals 


35 


36 


9 


i 


101 


98 • 


89 


40 


. 25 


25^ 



NYIJ-SES 
PIB 



*Theie required payments of #290 21 9 in- ! 971 -72 and ^291,617 In 1972-73, 
plus debt retirement installrneata of $147, 530 and $157, 340 in those years 
respectively. 

The 1972-73 SES deficit was $1, 911, 299. It was the difference 'between 
. current esepense that totaled $6, 331, 535 and rfc^/enues of $4, 391, '099. Cost 
items were principally $2, 879, 83,8. for initruction and departmental re- 
search, $1, 367, 194 for maintenance of plant, $462, 505 for sponsored re- 
searchi $355, 575 for general administration, $352, 834 for student ser- 
vices, $322, 237 for general institutional expense, and $313, 405 for 
litrary service. It was also part of a total University Heights campus 
deficit oif $3. 606, 664 that was in turn part ol the overall NYU deficit of 
$11,763,261, . . 
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NYU Engineering Schooir 
Direct Deficit 
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(ai! figures 
in millions) 



(projected) 



SOURCE; Heights DaUy Newi (student publication) 
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Student comparisons for pre-merger years iho%vi 



Unde r g radiiatB s 


Fall 1966 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Fall 1972 


NYU-SES 
PIB 


1,361 

If 7 ^-t 


1, 43 0 
4 on A 


1, 565 
1 , o2u 


786"'' 
1, 720 


NYtF-SES 
PIB 

Ph. D. 


1,081 

t , 803 


1, 211 

1, 722 


1, 329 
1, 548 


1, 247 


NYU-SES 
" PIB 


530 
617 


'578'- 
675 


595 
690 


463 



^total 1972 Si:S graduate students = 1, 177 



EnrQllmenta^bfegan to drop In the Fall of 1968, Graduate itudents at 
^SES by 1972 totaled 4, 000 less i!han had beeii predicted* At first this was 
considered a temporary reflecHon of abollihed student draft deferments. 
NYU later attributed its over-all decline across fee universliy to lurid na- 
tioeal news coverage of New York City crime that may have discouraged 
out- of* city students* 

Although SES people looked down on both the Greenwich Village loca- 
tion of the downtown NYU campms and the Brooklyn main site of PIB, its own 
Bronx neighborhood surrounding University Heights was deteriaratinf, lii 
1971-72 tiiera was increasing crime on campus^ including two rapes* 

Curriculmn ^ 

SES and PIB both offered degrees up through doctorates in thirteen 
and eighteen fields respectively. They were alike in being empowered to 
.confer the ^Ph, D* in Aeronautics 8r Astr Civil,, Electri- 

cal, Industrial^ and Mechanical Engineerings aad Metaltargy. SES had two 
departments. Meteorology and Oceanography and Nuclear Engineerings that 
PIB did not have prior to merger, SES also had programs in Environmentol 
Health Science, Engineering Science, and Materials Science tiiat PIB did not 
present as separate offerings. Conversely, PIB listed as separate special 
degree programs Applied Mechanics, Bioenglneerlng, Polymer Science and 
Engineerings Polymeric Materials, System Engineering, and Transpor^tlon 
PlaFming and Engineering apart from the broader disciplines from which they 
had developed* 

y The Fall 1972 enrollment was of course affected by the announcement In * 
the spring of , 72 tiKat flie Heights Campus would close. 
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Where the two institutioni had departments in the same engineering 
field, it was later found that their courses were more alike than had been 
expected. A signal difference was tiie number of credits required for the 
Bachelor'i degree, PIB required 136, while SES demanded 124, Ph. D, 
requirements were nearly identical, including One foreign language* Grad- 
uate apecializatiQni differad somewhat in substance, but often only in 
nomenclature and amphaiis, as in the Departments of Civil Engineerings 

SES PIB 

Structural Engineering U Structural Engineering 

Structural Mechanics Soil Mechanlci and Foundation 

Engineering 

Sanitary Engineering and Environmental Engineering 

Environmental Health Sciences EnvlroiUTiental Planning 

Hydraulics Water Rasources Engineering 
Hydrology and Water Resources 

SES had an Aerospace Research Laboratory beside the Harlam River, 
PIB^s 25-acre campus at Farmingdale, Long Island was the^ site of Its ex- 
tensive Graduate Center. 

A major difference between tiie curricula was tiiat while PIB con- 
ferred degrees in Chemical Physics, Chemistry, Electrophysics, Mathe- 
matics, and Physics, SES did not Programs in ttie sciences were avail- 
able to SES students through tiie University College arts and sciences 
departments on the same Heights campua. PIB had a Science Division ^ 
comprising these four departments, with courses in Life Sciences given 
by biologists and biochemists in ttie Chemistry Department,- It also had 
three departoients grouped as Humanities and Social Sciences (English and 
Humanistic Studies, Modern Languages, and Social Sciences) that enabled 
undergradimtes to earn^B^ S. Je^rees majoring In Humanities, Pre-Medicln 
and Social Sciences and graduate students to get an M, S, in History of Sci- 
ence* Again, SES did not need tl^se because of University College at the 
Heights. 

Facilities 

One recently improved SES glory was its plant. Tech n was the 

$10 'million new engineering building designed by Marcel Breuer for a 

hopeSnfor 1, 000 students. Officially opened in 1969 but not fully occupied 

until 1970-71, It was probably the most advanced center for teaching engl- 

\ _ _ . •■ ■ 

nearing on the entire U.S. East coast. 
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As an example, Tech II's industrial pilot plant had over forty feet head . 
room, with balconies at several stages of its three-story height so that tech- 
nicians and studenti could take readings ^.ff a pilot evaporating column. 
Construction and furnishings had been budgeted at $6 million* They cost 
% bit less than $10 million" plus interest and carrying charges^ — ^^^^ 

This structure consolidated much of what had been scattered SES 
work space Sj several of them off campus. The older buildings it replaced 
were conversions of a former Consolidated Edison power plant, a two-family 
house, rented space in an office building, and what had been a World War I 
barracks. 

SES also had an Aerospace Laboratory beside the Harlem Rivera gave 
evening classes at the downtown Washington Square campus, and operated 
the oceanographic research vassf*! "Kyma* 

PIB had visibly more modest but larger headquarters in Brooklyn and 
a 25«acre graduate center in Farmingdale, Long Island. In 1954 it bought 
a square block of factory buildings that had been the American Safety Razor 
plant, which it renovated and supplemented witii three otiier properties. The 
Long Island campus opened in 1961 has three large buildings and two ancil- 
lary research structures. The Main Administration center has classrooms, 
an auditorium, library, and 13 laboratories. The center Includes the 
Preston R, Bassett Research Laboratory for advanced hyperMnic aero- 
dynamics research^ built with NASA help and dedicated in 1966* The adja- . 

cent Aerodynamics Test Building has shock tubes and a wind tunnel able to 

o * 1 

operate at speeds up to Mach 18 and temperatures above 17, 000 Fahren- 
heit one of the most advanced facilities of its kind in the country, 

^ Perceptions 

Despite these additions made less than a decade before SES improv^ed 
its plant with Tech H, NYU faculty tiiougKt of PIB as a dilapidated Brooklyn 
factory. As an engineering education resource, PIB's American Council 
on Education ratings, were higher tiian those for most SES departaients. 
Still, NYU faculty felt that to merge with PIB would mean a descent in 
class. 

In his supplement to a 1969 study of Engineering Education in 
New York for tiie State Education Departnient, Stanford Provost Emeri- 
tus Frederick Eb Terman pointed to a major reason for Polytechnic^ 
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financial woess "PIB has concentrated its attention onjmproving academic 
quality and on rendering service to its community, and has assumed that if 
these objectives were carried out well, finances would take care' of them- 
selvei, ^ 

"An eKample of this approach is provided by PlB's succeiiful 
application for a $3. 4 million three-year NSF Center* of Ex- 
cellence grant. In applying for tills grant, Brooklyn Poly 
made commitments for concurrent expansion of faculty with 
its own fimds, in addition to guaranteeing that after expiration 
of the NSF grant it would continue with its own funds many ac- 
tivitieB initiated wltii grant funds. While a recent PIB /^o- 
year extension of &e NSF grant has provided supplemental 
funding that pos^ones the grant expiration date until 1970 or 
1971, a day of reckoning li still ahead*" 

Dr, Terman observed that at the time of tills NSF application Brooklyn 
Polytechnic had an annual operating deficit of approximately $700, 000, Its 
decision was to move ahead ''in belief {or hope) that major academic im- 
provement would generate through gifts, growth in research funds, and 
Increased enrollment that new income needed to cover the additional ex- 
pense* " ^ \ 

"A school wl& cautious financial management would in such a 
situation have come to the conclusion tiiat 1965 was no time In 
its history to ta.ke on additional commitments , * • If PIB had 
followed this conservmtlve course, Its financial problems now 
would be much less severe^ but also the Institution would not 
be nearly as strong academically as It is today. In a ways one 
can say tiiat with the best of motives PIB gatnbled^and as a con- 
sequence ended up In trouble, partly as a consequence of na* ^ 
tlonal developments (such as leveling off of research fmids) 
over which It had. no control* " 

SES faculty enjoyed the amenities of a Facul^ Club at the Heights 
and privileges of using tiie N YU-purchased Town Hall Club in^^id- 
Manhattan. They took satisfaction In tiielr right to send those^of their- ^ 
children who qualified for admission to any part of tiie University to at- 
tend tultlon-free. The University Heights alumni felt superlb^ja^^eir 
counterparts who had attended the Washington Sqxiare campus, sayin^^&at 
the Heights was the Ivy League part of NYU, 

PIB faculty confidence in Its scientific and professional eminence was 
continuously reinforced by awards, invitations to deliver lectures at na- 
tional meetlhgs and In foreign capitals, and by new editions and translations 
of their published work. - 
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A salient dlffeifence be^een'the two faculties was that PIB's Ameri- 
'can Association of Universfty Professor chapter had been certified as a'' 
bargaining agent. Former PIB personnel that its generally conserva** 
tive faculty would never have voted to be represented by a union if there 
had not been such financial uncertainty and resulting turmoil. There was a-^ 
prevailing attitede that administrative operations were ^orly managed* 
The faculty believed itself as deeply devoted to the fate of the Institute as 
any Trustee or administrator. Former SES faculty speak of the SES admin- 
istration with scant admiration for its efficiency and foresight some exempt 
President Hester from opprobriium, feeling ttiat he did everything he could to 
save NYU and that he surr^nded himself wltii able ekecutlves at the central 
administration level* Others, however^ felt that the financial policies of tiie 
NYU central administration particularly the giving of raises in the face of 
a major deficit ^- contributed in a major way to the Inability of NYU to witii?^ 
stand its financial e^^enses. 

Both faculties had their notable entrepreneurs, authoritiea in their 
particular fields who were in strong demand is consultants and visiting' 
lecturers^ invited to lerve on panels advising' government agencies* These 
were the most mobile people* BotK institutione last some persons oi ste- 
ture during the period when the futuro was in serious doubt, but surprisingly 
very few, ^ 

SES studtmts and alumiii identified themselves as members of the 
University Heights campus, a community they felt the larger Uniyersity 
did not fully understand. Mike Bassett, former editor of Heights Daily 
News, wrote an article for its May 11, 1972 issue, in it ha gave hi^ injf4r- 
pretation of NYU downtown view of tiie Heights s ^ ^ 

••The trouble was that he [former NYU President Henry Mitchell ^ 
McCracken]f stuck it wltii this funny'- looking relative in the Bronx, 

"As far as^tiife^pe^Jji at the Square were concerned, titere was 
Ais pile of architec^re up there. Stanford White designed it* 
NYU teams played there. But the people up tihere were dif- 
feretit. God knows what they looked like, how fliey talked* * . 

•^ recent years. Heights students who want down to^^teieetings 
weren^ treated rudely. It was just that nob^y knew what the 
hell to do with them* Some Haightsman would walk into an all- 
Univariity meeting or something or other and sit down. Every- 
body else ^ould be from tiie Square. . , 

'When the poor fool allowed tiiat ha was from Uni varsity Heights, 
a sllance wotdd jfensue* Stares. So ftatfi^^hat ttiey look like. 
I never saw an^ody f rom .&a Heights before. 



"Washington Square people sometimes acted as though the 
Heights was sort of a Northeast Frontier for NYU. Un- ^. 
chartered. Inaccessible. It was stirprising ^that the Heights-^ / 
Square limousine didn't have a campus cop riding shotgun, 

"The central adminiitration some years back came up with 
a way of handling the^ Heights queitiom appoint*a colonial 
administrator with the title of provost * . . " 

If SES felt estranged from Ae bustle of Greenwich Village, it felt evtn 
more remote.^from tiie alien corn of Brboklyn. 

PIB alumni and students had an alloy of '^oor boy** and "old boy" • 
sentiments ttie first being a pride in having earned their wtfy up frorry- 
humble origins, and the latter a camaraderie gained while surviving 
rigorous requirements at PIB and since. PIB was also highly reg5.rded > 
by employers whbse companies had hired graduates. 

Neither school had developed strong support from among the higheat 
decision-makers in finance, industry, and public life. They lacked any 
consistent records in effective fund raising, ^ ^ 

SES was assigned part-time services of a development assistant by 
the University* When the larger body considered eliminating two of its 
Schools SES and the Graduate School of Social Work, only tiie Scho'ol ^ 
of Social Work found survival through a campaign for prlvaite^ support* 
When NYU announced plans to phase out the School of Social Work by 4974 
and to stop accepting new sradents for entrance In the fall of 1972, a com- 
mittee formed. Led by David Sher, prominent lawyer and chairman of the 
Community Council of Greater New York, it raised over $1 million* Gifts 
and grants came from tiie Field, Rockefeller, Edna McConnell Clark,'^ . 
Nathan Hofhelmer, Robert Sterling Clark, and Herman Muehlsteln Founda- 
tions. Lavanburg Corner House, the Henry 4f Lucy Moses Fund,^ J* M* 
Kaplan Fund, and Werthelm & Co^ But for SES, \anfof tunately even with 
tihie splendor of Tech II, NYU Hid not obtained a %ame"j^lft for that rare 
edifice. 

Readers even casually exposed to university micro^economics kn,ow 
how much larger are the deficits Incurred by colleges of engineering than 
those at schools of social work. The $1 million raised privately was ex- 
pected to cover four years of the Graduate School of Social Worlc deficit* 
That sum would barely cover six months' deficit at SES, The fact at issue 
is that pfailantiiropic interests in greater New York knew about the School of 
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Social Work problem and conside^red it important, S0 far as. we can tell, 
the SES administration had scant contact with decision-makers at general 
and corporate foundations. Like the PIB administration, its furid raising . 
from among alumni and other private sources of support was mofle s|^A^' ^ 
1972 fund-raising terms, ' ^ . . - 

SES was a stepsister in the NYU family, . President Hester had suc- 
ceeded in leading a successful $1 00 million campaign. Apparently, SES ^ 
alumni did not make major gifts or take vis^ibly central leadership roles In 
that effort. Dr. Kester«s triumphs came after tiiorough groundwork in ciJ.- 
tivation of donors sources by 'Presidents Henry H, Heald and Carroll V, 
Newsom; throughout their administrations they allotted one full day every 
week to appointments made' for them by fund--raising staff, 

PIB'i quest for voluntary gifts was moreJitfulV Income during the 
1933-1957 administration of President Harry S, Rogers came prlmarliy 
flirough profit-making evening courses and .research grants and contrae^ti, 
rather ttiarf^und raising. Dr^ Rogers did not want to enter ambitious fund 
raising. He felt that because Polytechnic had a surplus of Income over - 
expense donprs would not contribute^ . . 

^ It is said that during the 1933-1957 yearj there wat a poof relation- 

ship with a^ltimnl. -Dr. Rogers believed it was his responsibility to run tha 
in.^titutlon and it was not tha^ busmerff of alwnnl to' know what was going on* 
The aj^umni are *belleve4 to hp-ve resented this attlride daeply* - . 

Dr. Ernst Weber^ prdfessor of electrical engin|e ring, and visa presi- 
dent for re'search, 'became the eixtij president In 1951*' Ha c^rhpleteU tha . 
.move Dr, ^Rogers had begun from overcrowded Livingston Street quarters 
to th^a present location on Jay.Streat near the Brooklyn Civic, Centar* Costs 
had exceeded estin^ates and the $2, 500, 000 raised for the Cantennial'Bulld- 
ing Fund was siibe^ntially short of Its loal, leaving Dr, ^eber saddled wit] 
the cost overrun, Dr, Weber succeededi howeverp in transforming alumni 
relations to a "Seeling of identification with Polytechnic and willingnesB to 
support it* ' ^ ' 

In spite of its problems/^^B was able to raisa^ fimds* A summary 
of non-research gifts and grants for 1970-71 includes this breakdown in 
receipts from^private sourcest 



Founda- 

Firms "tions Alumni Friends Totals 

Unrestricted 5195,455 S 2,046 S 58. 222 $ 5,391 S 261,114 

Restricted 38.600 292,400 225 1.205 332,430 

Student Aid 15,480 58, 403 4.075 11,689 83,647 

Endowment 3 5.000 5. 000 110,075 205,96 4 3 56,039 

Plant 90,345 50,100 143,862 271,688. 565,995 

Library ' 2,350 2,350 

Totals $3,74,880 $401,949 $316,459 $498,287 $1,591,575 

For Corporation trustees and a President Intent on finding ways to 
make eiids meet, the top horizontal line Usting unrestricted gifts is the 
entry most germane toward making- ends meet, PIB's record in attracting 
wnreatricted gifts and bequests in the six fiscal years prior to merger 
showed peak and steady downward trand: 

PIB ($ thousands) 
1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970^71 1971-72 
354 259 600 524 261 161 ^ 

When we consider the total revenues for tiiese years ranged from a 
high of $14*7 million in 1969-70 to a 1971-72 doldrum of $11. 8 million, and 
annual deficits eKcludlng depreciation corffee^ondingly rose from $894, 000 
to $2* 8 million over these same six yearsV clearly fund raising from tiie pri 
vate sector amounted to lass than 2% of i|icome, 

PIB fund-raising suffered from a lack of clearly defined; objectives, 
unrealiittc goals^ a succession o£ staff directors trained on tiie jobj 
sporadic efforts, and assumption that if Academic goals were achieved 
support would automatically follow. It dldn*t, 

Glants ; y 

Both institutions had for decades been blessed witii faculty members 
whose stafriire waa widely recpgniEed. ^ At PIB Dr. Ernst Weber, founder 
.of the Microwave Resea^h Institutei had retired as President but con- 
tinued ,to serve actively on tiie Board. ; Arthur A. Oliner, Professor of 
Electrophyslci, now directs the MRL Dean Emeritus Herman F. Mark, 
also a Trustee, led tiie tnve s.tigations Into long molecules that yielded 
basic discoveries in polymer' chimistry-Hn association witti the late liidor 
Fankuchen, die sttU Active, Frede rick Eirich, and the current Polymer 
Research Institute director Herbert Morawet^, 



The late Gerald Osier brought PIB world renown for basic work on 
moire patterns, as does mathematician Wilhelm Magnus in group theory 
and mathematical physics still. In Chemical Engineering, Donald F, 
Othmer's contributions continue in numerous applied fielde; he has car- 
ried forward the 22 -volume Kirk^Othmer Encyclopedia whose first 15 
volumes were edited by an earlier PIB Chemistry chairmam ; 

Several noted scholars worked successively at PIB and SES, Antonio 
Ferri helped make PIB's Aeronautical and Aerospace Department a na- 
tional resource before he became the Vincent Astor Professor at SES, 
Nathan Marcuvit^ had been Distinguished Professor at PIB, then at SES, 
before joining the merged Polytachnic* 

Both institutions has served as seed-beds. Former faculty and stu- 
dents are scattered through U* S, industry, government, and the leading 
technological institutes, -fi t 

^''Taking the single SES Department of Electrical Engineering, its former 
Professor James H* Mulligan, Jr, (who was Chairman from 1952 to 
1968) is a former prdsident of the Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers, was executive director of the National Academy of Engineer* 
Ing, and is now Dean of Engineering at &e University of California at 
Irvine. Robert F, Cotellessa heads the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering at Clarkson^ Mohammed S. Ghauai at Wayne State, J. Ley at 
Manhattan College and Edward Wilson is Chairman of Civil Engineering 
at flie University of Nebraska, 

As randomly taking the single PIB Chemistry Department former faculty 
* membersp Turney Alfrey is now Distinguished Scientist at Dow Chemical, 
Ernest L Becker is chairman of the Chemistry Departoient at the Uni= 
versity of Massachusetts, Boston, while Louis Meites has that post at 
Clarkionj Charles G, Overberger Is vice president of the University at 
Michigan, Rudolph A, Marcus is Professor of Physical Chemistry at the 
Univerilty of Illinois, 

The writers wish &ey had, and tried unsucceSifully to get, comparable 
information on former SES students. Taking PIB alumni from the single 
department of Chemistry, fliey can cite T. Alfrey, J r, , Distingui'ihad 
Scientist at Dow Chemical; M. Berenbamn, Vice President for Research 
at Allied Chemical; S, Bruckenstein, chairman of the SUNY- Buffalo 
Chemletry Dapartment; G. DlBar^ Manager of Research & Development 
for International Nickel- H, F, Hammer, Vice President of Pfizer, fac. ^ 
R. V. Harrington, Vice President for Research at Ferro Corp. |W, S« Hortqr^ 
Section Chief at the National Bureau of Standardsi J* Lai* Manager of Poly- 
mer Research, Goodyear Tire & Rubber; F. Landaut Director of Corpor- 
ate Planning/ AlUed Chemical; W, E. Lelstner, Senior Executive Vice .t. 
President Witco Chemical Corp*|EU Levine, Chairman of Yeshiva's 
Chemistry Department; L, Mandell, chairman at Emory University; 

Shaliti director, Physical Chemistry Researchp Atlantic Refining Co; 
C. A. Sheld, head of the Bauich % Lonnb chemical research laboratory; 

(continued) 
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Intellectual assets are qtialitative. Despite the American Council 
on Education 'Xartter rating^' that periodically rank the perceived repu- 
tations of graduate departments and faculties, it is not possible to cali- 
brate the worth o£ scholars whose contributions open up entire new uni- 
verses of theoretical and applied knowledge. 

Each of the parties to merger brought considerable teaching and 
research talent that could launch a new Institute with a base of capabil- 
ities resulting from many years of devalopment* 



H«(continued) 

F* H, Siegele, manager of techalcal services for American Cyanamld; 

Steinberg, director at Warner- Lambert; S, Sua sman/ technical 
director ol Olln Corp, ; SymchowltE, head of the Scherlng Corp. bio- 
chemistry departments M. M. Taifer, vice president and general mana- 
ger, Champion International; A. E, Vaisiliades, Vice President lor 
Reiearch, U. S. Plywood; H. Wechsler, Executive Vice President, 
Beatrice Foods; J, M. Whelan, research director for Union Carbide, 
and Yamin, Staff Scientist, Bell Telephone Laboratoriai, 
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THE STRUGGLE TO SAVE SES 

Dwindling enrollments and diminishing grant income were visible to 
all at SES as the -70^s began. Rumblings of retrenchment and impending 
budget slashes were heard with increasing freqaency. An entire floor of 
Tech n was rented to the U. S. Weather Bureau for $50, 000, But if there 
was anyone who saw in this the impending dissolution of the campLis, he has 
left no record. Disaster, when it came, was as sudden as a tropical storm* 

Governor Rockefeller's call for sale of the University Heights campus 
to the State appeared in the New York Times on February lb, 1972, It was 
then that faculty and stadents awoke to the rising water at their doorstep. 

It was President James Hester's hope to convert the SES facility into 
a city^wide undergraduate engineering consortium under SUNY auspices 
(and budget). In the words of the campus newspaper of the day, it was 
"sell or die. " 

By late March^ ste.ff from Washington Square were collecting infor- 
mation on the state of the Bronx campus buildings preliminary to apprais- 
als for their sale. 

Members of the SElS faculty formed a Faculty Liaison Committee dedi- 
cated to saving the schooU They hoped to mold ttte legislation to ensure 
SUNY's continuing operation of the school. 

Any hope that President Hester may have had for a smooth and gen- 
tlemanly solution to his flseal crises was soon lost in a welter of conflict- 
ing intereBts, Adherents of tiie City University of New York in the legisla- 
ture, jealous of territorial prerogatives, resisted the idea of SUNYU ex- 
pansion into the five boroughs. Instead they argued for city purchase of 
SES as a new home for Bronx Connmunity College, ttireatened with loss of 
accreditation by reason of its inadequate quarters. CUNY's Chancellor 
Kibbee suggested combining the SES faculty with PIB echoing a sugges- 
tion by PIB Provost James J, Conti on March 17. NYU Chancellor Alan 
M. Cartter termed tius pipe dream* " 

The administration of NYU urged the Governor to press for SUNY's 
purchase of the campus. But SUNY was proving reluctant. Realizing what 
a large bite this purchase would take from its conitruction budget^ SUNY 
stipulated that any such sum would have to be phased over several years, ^ 
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In mid- April President Hester aimounced how critical the University's 
financial outlook had become. Within a year, remaining unrestricted en- 
aowment, some S5 million, would be SI 0 rnillion short of the projected de» 
ficit. Bankruptcy loomed. The sale of the Universi;y Heights campus was 
an absolute necessity^ he said^ both to cut expenses and to obtoin capital. 
This sudden attack of realism was brought abou^ in part, by the re- 
ceipt of the report from tiie Deans' Task Force on the Financial Emer- 
gency, headed by Dick Netzer, Dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administrationp The report recommended a total restructuring of the 
University into vertical units of the respective undergraduate and graduate 
schools at Washington Square, and tiie dissolution of University Heights, 

On May 6, the administrations of PIB and NYU began their first ten- 
tative talks about merger. 

Faculty and student reaction was strident, NYU students organised a 
rally to oppose the Netzer report. They wanted to replace ttie Deans' Task 
Force with a student/faculty/staff group that would have full access to the 
University financial record so it could propose alternative actions, 

A group of 70 fac\:aty and staff, largely from SES, wired State Sena- 
tors to vote down the Assembly-passed bill selling the SES campus to CUNY 
for Bronx Community College, Dean RagaEzini of SES agreed to convene 
an emergency meeting of the faculty* 

The SES engineering faculty approached tibe administration of CUNY, 
urging a compromise whereby CUNY would operate an engineering college 
at the Heights campus, CUtlY pointed out that this would require an oper- 
ating subsidy from &e State, and that President Hester %as convinced the 
whole state that the college is unsupportabla. How can you expect us to 
run it now ? * 

In responsa to a faculty petition to refuse any part in ne gotiations with 
PIB without **full and equal participation" of the faculty, the Administration 
offered the faculty an observer at negotiation meetings. The Chairman of 
the faculty group saidi '*This is Ae way they are going to cut ue up . , . with* 
out our having a single word in it . , * Presidents come and go, and 1 for one 
will not let them rule my life; I am more a part of this University than 
they ..." (May lOJ ^ - 

He spoke In a moment of high emotion, but he was voicing tihe feelings 
of many of the SES faculty --of deep pride in their school and of desertion 
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by their administration. The next day, the Senate passed the bill s^.lling 
Uniyersity Heights campus to CUNY* The news announcement added that 
the State would lend the CUNY Construction Fund SI 3 million as a down 
payment for the campus, and that Bronx Community College could take 
possession for the school term of September, 1973. 

That same day, the University Senate met. President Hester address 
ing tlie gathering spoke bluntly to the question of an additinnal year for study 
of alternatives to the closing of SES, "The only alternative is to make next 
year the last year of the University, " 

Ad Hoc Faculty Committee 

The SES faculty formed an Ad Hoc Committee on May 12, with each 
member contributing S200 to pay for needed legal servicf;S, Its first action 
was to send a long message to Governor Kockefsller urging his veto of the 
sale legislation. The appeal gave optimistic projections for an imminent 
increase in the number of engineering students, and listed the impressive 
array of superior facilitiei at the SES campus. These* they asserted, 
coidd never hope to be du^tUcated at PIB, nor would the Brooklyn school be 
able to absorb all the SES faculty* As alternatives, the group urged an ar- 
rangement whereby CUNY would lease back the Heights campus to NYU, or 
the grant of a subsidy to NYU to continue operation of SES pending study of 
Univeriity financial problems, or the sale and use of some parts of the 
campus for Bronx Community College and the balance to be used for an 
engineering school under CUNY auspice s, or, finally, sale of the cam- 
pviTsto SUNY for a Major Engineering Center with PIB and other engineering 
colle'ges transferred to the Heights campus. 

[ Appeals to the NYU Board of Trustees to disapprove the sale went 
first oy letter on May 17, tiien in an appearance by Professor John Juamarsh 
at a Board meeting on May 22* Restating the previous alternativeaj the Ad 
Hoe Committee ended with an appeal, that if all else failed, the SES be trans 
ferred to Washington Square campus as % far better solution than the com- 
plete Oestruction of tiie School of Engineering and Science. " 

Out of the welter of proposals and counterproposals, a clear line of 
fallback was emerging. Ideally, tiie engineering facility at the Heights 
would be retained — under whatever auspices and beconie the focus of 
major engineering education in the areag possibly including other area 
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schools and with generoas state subsidy, li this failed, and the lack of 
encouragement from political and University administrative sources made 
this increasingly likely, then tli^ faculiy hoped that SES could be transferred 
to the Square, The one alternative they were not prepared to consider was 
merger with PIB at the Brooklyn site. 

President Arthur Grad of PIB wanted some projectiori of the number 
of faculty and students who would be willing to transfer to Brooklyn, Poly= 
techjilc's own precarious finances made a reasonable balance of students to 
faculty of first importance* His request for a poll of SES faculty to see 
how many would accept appointtnents at PIB was rejected by unanimons vote 
of the SES faculty. 

During June, as merger appeared virtually inevitable, the Ad Hoc 
Committee: drew up a proposed merger agreement their lawyer submitted 
to the NYU administration In siirnmary, it SDught equal treatment with 
current PIB faculty^ carryover of tenure and retirement credits, assur- 
ance of research space and facilities equal to that enjoyed at SKS, provi- 
ilon of student financial aid for transferees receiving such help from NYU, 
employment of SES technical staff on any grant resaarch transferred, and 
an equal voice in the appointment and selection of a completely new admin- 
istrative arm of tiie merged inftitution. The proposed agreement further 
stipulated that PIB establish its financial ability to carry out ttie merger 
plan to assure the faculty that ^he proposed institution can, with certainty, 
look forward to a secure future and adequate provision for tiie aisured per- 
formance of contracts with faculty « , . " 

The strong tone of the demands, and its accompanying letter^ angered 
some members of the administration* One can feel a certain sympathy with 
President Hester's quandary. Faced with the overwhelmingly bleak finan- 
cial picture, and looking to the sale of the Heights campus as a means of 
salvaging and insuring a stable future for the University as a whole, he had 
to regard the SES faculty proposal as a threat to his whole plan, and the ac- 
tions of the Ad Hoc Committee as adversary undertakings. 

The Ad Hoc Committee received no comfort from a resolution passed 
by the non- tenured faculty of SES urging complete cooperation with merger 
efforts and acceptance of employment offers by PIB, Nor were they cheered 
by a Board of Trustees resolution passed on June 19 calling for the discon- 
tinuance of the School of Engineering, the termination of faculty employment 
by August, and the continuation of merger negotiations witii PIB, 
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Reports of the June 20th negotiating session between administrators 
for the t^^o institutions were discussed by the SES faculty the following day. 
Many of the points in the proposed merger agreements were unacceptable 
to President Grad, He refused to guarantee the hiring of all SES technical 
staff people, offering them preference only if better staff were not available 
elsewhere. He emphasized chat PIB vvanted the principal investigators, 
pointing out that PIB had terminated 10% of it^j own research staff the pre- 
vious year^ He was particularly aifioplis that contracts be signed %y a 
majority of the faculty W the K^tr^chool of Engineering and Science who 
represent at least 3 million /doUarsx in research contracts, " Tenure was 
offered only to full profesio/rs already^olding tenure. The provision of 
research and office space^wo^d be the Wme as that now being negotiated 
for PIB faculty with the Brooklyn chaptir of AAUP, 

The SES faculty reacted B^ngri!^/ Recommendations ranged from re- 
jection of the contract, through aysuit to enjoin NYU from terminating SES, 
to sending letters attacking President Hester and the Board of Trustees to 
the newspapers. 

It is probably fortunate that much of the communication between the 
administration, and faculty during this period was conducted by Lester 
Migdal, lawyer for the Ad Hoc Committee, While firmly comrnitted to his 
clients* interests^ he was able to bring about a calm and factual exchange 
of information be^een both sides in what was rapidly hardening into a 
polarised situation. In particular he convinced the SES faculty that the ad* 
ministration could not conduct negotiations wltih PIB while encouraging SES 
to move to'Washington Square. This would, Mlgdal pointed out, be highly 
culpable behavior^ and be accurately understood by PIB and by the State as 
bargaining in bad faitii* 

The faculty felt that, within aconomle guide line s laid down by tihie 
Netzer Task Force, the SES could be absorbed by the Square retaining a 
majority of tiie faculty and research grants, as well as most of the students. 
Under tiie circumstances of ntegotiation, the administration was not willing 
to consider these arguments, 

On June 27 a merger negotiating session of the two administrations 
took place at the New York offices of the State Education Department, After 
considerable discussion, with President Grad pressing for guarantees of 
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equipment, and with NYU spokesmen unwilling to commit the SES faculty 
or students to transfer, or to provide any "dowry" from endowments, a 
minimum agreement was reached. Final negotiations and merger signing 
were set for the next month* All through July notes, memoranda and phone 
calls went back and forth between the Heights and Washington Square with- 
out changing the situation in any way. On the 26th, Presidents Grad and 
Hester signed the merger agreement* 

A meeting of tiie faculty of SES was held on August 3 at %vhich draft 
letters of acceptance and rejection of PIB's offer of appointment were dis- 
tributed. On August 21 the SES attorney, Lester Migdal, transmitted the 
letters to PIB: the result was 85 refusals and nine acceptances. 

The SES faculty now felt that the options open to them were more 
promising. The Ad Hoc Committee held a tentative discussion witii a mem- 
ber of the State Education Department on November 1 seeking his opinion 
on whether it would now be feasible to consider merging PIB into an NYU 
school of engineering to be operated at Washington Square. 

Despite a September 18 statement by State Education Comrnisiioner 
Ewald Nyquist that PIB and NYU must carry out the merger regardless of 
faculty resistance, discussions continued on a move downtown. President 
Heater was quoted as believing that no new merger plans would be con- 
sidered. 

On September 25, the NYU Board of Trustees aufliorized Ae admin- 
istration to plan for engineering courses at the Square campus, and to 
notify grant contractors and prospective students to this effect* The next 
few weeks were spent in planning the move to Washington Square, . While 
it was evident that not all of flie faculty could hope to be employed there, 
there was a mood of optimism. 

On October 22, Chancellor Sidney Borowitz went to Albany to discuss 
certification of the new engineering establlihment downtown wi& Education 
Department officials. 

Six days later, the move was rejected. Commissioner Nyquist wrote 
^ that a re-reading of the legislation providing for tiie sale of the SES campus 
made it clear that "the bill precluded the possibility of NYU having an inde- 
pendent engineering schooL " The Chancellor and President Hester made 
a trip to Albany in an attempt wltiiout success to get the ruling over^rned. 
It was back to merger negotiations again. 
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There continued to be planning for NYlTs %ew** school of engineering, 
largely by Professor Antonio Ferri, Chairman of tihe Aerospace rt'Search 
departixu^nt. But on November 22, fa.cult'/ committees froni NYU and PIB 
met to begin work on a new plan for merger* 
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- EARLIER PIB STRUGGLES 

For nearly a decade prior to the 1973 merger with SES, PIB searched 
for other n^iergers and affiliations. 

In the Polytechnic centennial year, 1954, the go^rerning Corporation 
conirotited by the need to fine more space, decided to stay in New York City. 
In'tKis. it was inauenced by the municioal administration's intention of pro^ 
vidinf campus space through urban renewaU PIB bought the Annerican Safety 
Razor plant adjacent t^ the proposed renewal site. rehabiUtated it^ and moved 
from what had been IS scattered brick buildings and rented quarters in the 
Borough Hall area. It worked with nine other institutions of higher education 
on cooperative planning. Under a small State Education Department grant the 
Nelson Associates consulting firm produced a report, ^'Brooklyn A Center 
of Learning'' that outlines an ambitious plan. In early 1966 the new City ad^ 
ministration, however, stopped thecomb led urban renewal project while it 
was awaiting federal approvaU 

Starting on Christmas Day, 1 965, when PIB President Ernst Weber*l« 
wrote the then new Chancellor Samuel B. Gould of the State University 
New York suggesting their institutions work together cooperatively^ PIB 
officers explored possible relationships with SUNY, Pratt Institute, Mount 
Sinai Hospi^rs new medical school, Hofstra and Adelphi Universities, and 
the City College of New York, 

None of these worked out, although some negotiations advanced to 
stages where detailed plans and even agreements were drafted. 

In September 1966 President Weber talked with SUNY Chancellor 
Gould, who suggeited there be a jointly operated SUNY-PIB Applied Re- 
search Center, Dr. Weber countered with &e Idea of an Urban Studies 
Centar. There f ! lowed occasional talks about such a center involving 
SUNY, CUNY, NYU and PIB, From PIB Minutes: 

Talks wltii Dr. Gould evolved from simple cooperation to 
contractual asaociation. From the outset, Dr. Gould has 
. expressed great interest in the qualities and capabilities of , 

n^Dp. Weber became the sixth President of Polytechnic after Dr. Rogers' 
death in 1957, serving until he retired on June 3 0, 1969, Dr. Benjamin 
Adler was Acting President until Dr. Arthur Grad took office in Aiaguat, 
1971, Dr, Norman P, Auburn was Acting President from March 12, 1973 
until Dr. George Bugliarello became President in October, 1973. 
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the InstitTite, He freely discussed the salutary implications 
to the State and PIB ster^ming from a close inteTaction, Sub- 
sequently, a.n Ad Hoc C^^^T^mittee of the eorporatiori met with 
mambers gX the Education Committee of the Trustees of the 
State Umversity of Ne^/ York, On June 7«8, 1967, Dr, Gould 
presented th^^roposal de^^eloped by the PIB Administration, 
and approved the Executive Committee of the Corporation, 
to Ae State UniVe riit^^^s Bomrd where it also was accepted 
wholeheartedly. This proposal projected PIB as a State* 
related university and sets the stage for providing the State 
of New York with a ranging fingineVrwf school and PIB with 
the tools to realize its full potential as i^-technological univer- 
sity. \ ^ 

J \ . . 

PIB Board Chairman Robert Lewis had a telephone conver- 
sation with Dr^ Gould j^^t before fte ^June 14 Board meeting 

Vand received assurance thabonce a publie announcement of the 
e^q^loration of state Unlveriity relatednesi was madej that tiiis 
was practically tantamount to achial consiUTimatioEU 

Mr. Lewis then called aponMr^ William F, May^ President 
of the American Can Company and Chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Committee, who stated that his group, after a thorough re** 
view of PIB objectives Slid financee, had concludid that "growth 
to excallence" could not be achiaved through the normal and 
private channels of Support* In thii conteKt and after explor- 
ing existing alternative talki have been occurring with the 
State University of New York (SUNY), The Ad Hoe Committee 
has advised the State that ^e do not wish a limited program 
this we can do ourselve^. ^ Mr. May volunteered that it might 
not be beyond the realm of possibility for PIB to achlave an 
annual budget of $20 million with a campus valuad at $100 mil- 
lion in the light of the es^erience of the University of Buffalo, 

PIB, it was envlaioned^ ^ould feecome the prestigloui Engi- 
neering University for entire State system, the Brooklyn 
campus would probably be tibe major campus of the Institute* 
The Farmingdale campv^ would be eidargad as a graduate and 
research facllityi with the undergraduate littiation to be re- 
examined, A new campus perhaps in Westcheater or tiie Mid- 
Hudson area might evolve if this would be most propitious in 
the long range* 

On June 30, 1967 a preS^ rQleas^ announced the SUNY-PIB agree- 
ment in principle. More than ten monthi and scores of meetings later a 
May 1968 draft of a SUNY-PlB affiliation agreement with an accompany- 
ing proposed creation of a SUWY-CUNY-PIB Center for Environmental 
Studies emerged. Although SWY- PIB dlscussioni were to continue wi&- 
out affiliating result, to prevent PIB from going bankrupt a last-minute 
$1, 500, 000 State appropHatlon pas»#d thm legislature on May 25, 1968* 
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The 1967-6 8 events demonstrate the plurality of factors that attend ^ 
affiliation between a private institution and public system of higher educa-^^ 

A few highlights from PIB Corporation Minutes * 

7/21 Chancellor Gould tells Dr, Weber he is concerned about 
^ negative reaGtion from the Board of Regents, but expects 

SLTNY Vice-Chancellor Mattiiew Cullen and PIB Professor 
Charlei Schaffner to continue discussions leading up to a 
memorandum of unders landing. 

8/3 0 SUNY officials Syrett, Porter, Crary, and Segal visit PIB^ 
Me0t witti Vice Preiident Schaffner, Comptroller Albert 
Spruck, Provoit John G. Truxal, ^and Professor Paul A, 
DeCicco* Basic problem of con^muni cation witiiin SUNY 
appears evident. It was agreed that Dr, Gould would write 
President Weber stating SUNY specific commitment, Dr, 
Porter would check budget factors, and legislation woul^ 
be prepared. . ^ 

9/8 Dr, Gould writes Dr, Weber* While SUNY BoariW ac- 

cepted aasociation with PIB in principle, ,time was needed 
to bring legal association into bein|* SUNY Master Plan 
will bave'to'be modified, with Bjoard of Regents approval. 

9/21 Dr. Weber tells PIB Escecutive Comrtiittee that Dr/ Gotild 
encountered "considerable static" from Board of Regents 
regarding the affillatton* Regents are elected by leglila- 
tuire, set State educational policy, hold legislative, execu- 
tiv^ and judicial power, have juriidictlon.<>ver ^public funds 
for education, incorporation and revocation of charters, 
maintenance of standards and accreditation of courses of 
ahidj in institutions 'of higher education. The Commissioner 
o£ Education s>fves at their pleasure, 

11/21 At maeting of PIB planning committee with State Education 
Department people Chancellor Gould outlines events needed 
. to arrive at proposal for SUNY Master Plan change accept- 
able to Regents. PIB must convince the 'GQverftor and the 
magents tiiat tiie SUNY -PIB affiHation is desirable. Says 
that se*quenla should be to approach the Goverlio^., tiien the 
Ragent^i^ and then legislators. ' - 

" ■ " ^ 

Beca-use of an imwritten, agreement between Ae State and 
City imiversities not to invade each other'M territory, Dr. 
Wabar should talk w'itii CUNY Chancellor Albert Bowker . 
to make sure he is not trying to influence the Regents 
against the affiliation* 

12/18 pr< Weber sees Dr, Bowker, who confirms that SUNY sup- 
J", ' "port of undergradimte education witiiln New York City is not 

^ acceptable to CUNY. If forthconrdng Bundy report does not 

solve PlB'a critical financial problem, then possible joint 
CUNY-SUNY support may prevent PIB leaving Brooklyn. 



Commis'sioner James E. Allen, Chancellor Gould, and Dr. 
Weber meet In Albany. Lack of progress on SUNY-PIB af- 
filiation attributed to delfLyed release of Bundy report. 
Board of Regents cannot take action on case of one institu- 
tion until after it conSidg r S'.Stmdy report at 2/6 meeting. 

Bundy report released. It recommends grants to private 
colleges on a per student ba sis. ,As e:5cpected, recommen- 
dations do not solve PIB financial erisis. 

After discussions wiA Dri, Gould, Allen, Bulger and 
McCambridge oL the State Education Department, Dr. 
Weber again sees Chancellor Bowker who welcomes idea 
of PIB establlihlng -a new campus in the HUD area of 
Brooklyn, near Long Island Railroad's Atlantic Avenue^ 
terminaU Gift of pre sent PIB plant can make possiljle a 
large graduate education complex jointly operated by SUNY- 
PIB and CUNY* 

Associate SED Commissione^i: Bulger agrees that annual 
State support to PIB in Cullen-Schaffner proposal should 
rise to $2, 500, 000 fdr current year and $5p 250, 000 for 
coming year. After learning of Bowker reaction. Commis- 
sioner Alljpn Is ready to consider SUNY-PIB affiliation de- 
sirable; questions still to be resolved are how to change the 
SUNY Master Plan; how private sectors of education will 
react, to avoid iubsequent problems for, the Regents, and 
what legislative^ measure s are needed. 

■ ' ' _ 

Dr„ Weber vvrltes Dr. Allen on critical PIB situation and 

urgent need'for Regents action, 

PIE Corporation member Walter Rotiischild saysJ^YU 
Chancellor Allan Cartter strongly against SUNY-PIB 
merger resulting in reduced tiiltion* 

Alton Marshall, Secretary to Governor, sees PIB Chairman^ 
Lewis, Preaident Weberp and attorney Roswell Perkins, 
Speaks of the Governor's strong direct interest, and pressure 
for progrese, Ghancellor Gould and Vice Chancellor Ernest 
Boyar see them afterward i Gould hesitent to move without 
Cin^Y Chancellor Bowker'a conourrence', but agrees to pro- 
jected new PIB Brooklyn campus and Applied Research Cen- 
ter Bowker liked* . ^ * 

Commissioner Allen says "Regents' Objectives*' in propdeal 
is satisfactory, that after SUNY boai^ passes resolution 
favoring affiliatioji it can be announced with understanding * 
Regents must still approve. , 

CUNY Chancellor Bowker meets wltii Messrs.. Goulds Weber 
and Perkins* Wants agreement on CUNY and SUNY sharing 
joint Urban Environrnental Studies canter costs, PIB to fur-i 
nish ergiiieering faculty, Bowker prDposes SUNY-PIB affi- ) 
liation restrict financial support to graduate study, 
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Any competence PIB had in dealing with State legislators and offi- 
cials in tiie eKecutive branches of State Government wai acquired by trial 
and error in tihe course of experience from Spring 1968 on: - 

4/4 CUNY Chancellor Bowker tells A. MariKall and Perkins 

he opposes SUNY support of undergraduate work In Brooklyn 
and wants two Board nominationi to come from CUNY,' 

4/16 SUNY Chancellor Gould writes •broadly worded" letter to 
SED Commiisloner Allen suggesting a itudy of SUNY-PIB 
affiliation* - 

4/26 Commlesioner Allen repliipi tiiat upon directive by Reganti 
' ^ tiie SED will make a state -wide study of enilneerlnf educa- 
tion. Altiiough the Regents are well aware of Polytechnic's 
quality they sfee no legal basis for making a grant to it. 

PIB Chairman Lewis talks witib Mrs, Maurice Moore, newly 
elected ChmirmBn of SUNY Board, stressing urfency of tiie 
. affiliation agreement. She says Governor Rqckefellar is 
entiiusiaitic about iim 

5/14 Mrs* Moore tells Mr. Lewis Chancellor Gould has made 

specific 5/11 proposal to Commie siOM r AUesu Said SUNY 
is tight on money. Some SUNY Board members will see the 
Regents, 

Commissioner Allen says Gould submitted amendment tq 
1964 SUNY Master Plan to discuss with ''Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Inetittite the various poiilbllitles of affiliation Including 
flie development of Increased graduate engineering opppr- ^ 
txmities* tiie creation^ in cwjvmctlon wltii City Unlvarsity ^ 
and Brooklyn Polytechnic Instlhite, of an applied science 
center witii major re iponsiblllty for Inves scientific 
and taclmologlcil facilities and programs appropriate to the 
needs of students and adults* • Dr, Allen hopes to get a 
definitive statement PIB can use to borrow money from a 
banlc, 

5/15 A. Marshall advisas R, Perkins next fliree days critical 
for s^i^plemenml budget request. At 10 pm Governor's 
request is located by Assembly budget committee, 

5/20 R, Perkins advises tiiat SUNY appropriation request for 

$2, 500, 000 went to Bureau of Budget, which communicated 
it to Governor's office, 

5/23 Dr, Weber learns that Assembly Bill 7185, Polytechnic ap- 
prlatlon, ^ calls for $1, SOO, 000, Passes legislafare as 
last item In evening. Worded as payment to SUNY to meet 
part of PIB opera ttng e^enses in anticipation of poisible 
contractual relationship. 
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6/6 Dr, Weber reports to PIB EKecutive Commlttea that Chan- 

cellor Gould assured him of anxiety to forge ahead, but 
Board of Regents was delaying progress. PIB Facultv Con- 
ference Committee presents resolution requesting formation 
of an ad hbh committee "to assist the President in all steps of 
the negotiations with SUNY. " 

- 6/7 Dr. Weber* writes Dr. Gould nominating Drs* Schaffner and 

Tribal to work out concept of joint environmental research 
center with SUNY and CUNY representatives, 

7/1 Dr, McCambridge advises that Dr. Frederick Terman had 

been engaged to conduet Regents study of Engineering Educa- 
tion in New York State* Expresses feeling tiiat appropria- 
tion has "turned the corner'* and is 'major breakthrough**' 

7/3 Dr, McCambridge says Terman report deadline is December 

Ip 1968* Feels that PIB-SUNY affiliation "can then be wrapped 
up in two months* * 

On July 7 SUNY Chancellor Gould appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Engineering Education to adviie him on the rationale for and structure of a 
relationship between the Stete University and PIB, It consisted of repre- 
sentatives from the various SUNY campuses and was chaired by F, Karl 
WlUe^brock, Provost of the SUNY -Buffalo, Faculty of Engineering and 
Applied Science s, ^ 

7/23 SUNY Board members n^et with PIB Corp* ad hoc conmnlt- 
tee. Focus on progress of aflillation, particularly fm*ulng, 
SUNY budget to be made flnal in December* Dr. Gould will 
have to defend PIB before legislature after forewarmng 
Budget Director Norman Hurd. Dr* Gould would prefer 
tfiat PIB persuade CUNY Chancellor Bowkar to allow' affl- 
Uationi because of CUNY objections, only a contract re-_ 
lationship Is feasible. 

Ad Hoc PIB Faculty Committee and Dr. Weber meet with 
Dr. Oould and SUNY Executive Dean Ernest Boyer at SUNY 
New York office. Dr. Goi^d states 'We have progressed 
far beyond mere agreement in prlnciplej * he is certain 
details will be worked out and iurUhmr support tiirough the 
SUNY budget will be fortiicoming in tiie interim, 

9/24 Dr. Boyer assures Ad Hoc Facjilty Committee of PIB tiiat 
SUNY Is a^ious to move ahead, but CUNY la obstacle anS 
Regents must make first move* Situation would be much 
simpler If PIB or at least its undergraduate program moved 
out of the City* 

Negotlatmg committee meets with 12 SUNY representatives* 
Agree ttiat PIB support for 1969-70 ^ a direct state budget 
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item, and faculty* to- faculty pranning of academic programs 
begin wi^ 2/1 terminal date. 

9/26 FIB Executive Committee frame i reiolution to be iubmltted 
at 10/24 annual meeting, authorizing plan for transfer of 
all undergraduate teaehing out of the City if it la impossible 
for SUNY to support it in New York City, with a transition 
period to avoid ha rdshipe on undergraduates enrolled now. 
To be sent to Mesars. Marshall, Gculd, Allen, Bowker, 
and Mayor Lindsay* 

10/8 Mr. Lewis reported that the Nattonal Science Foundation 
said it ii favorably proceislng the PIB applloatlon for Sci- 
ence Development Program grant extension* NSF would 
like Chancellor Gould to write in aupport, stating the na- 
ture of the affiliation^ what it will mean, its schedule, as* 
iuring that SUNY will continue PIB witti SUNY approval of 
the NSF activities. 

Dr, Gould is willing to write the letter with appropriate 
safeguards. The SUNY Board has asked him to write Com- 
missioner Allen that PIB needs resolution of its problem, 
and tiie most logical solution would be affiliation with CUNY. 
Dr. Gould doubts that CUNY will agree because of lack of 
funds, "but it will bring the subject into the open and give 
CUNY tiie opportunity to agree or disagree, in which event 
the Regents can go ahead with SUNY affiliation negotiations. ^ 

Toward the end of the meeting a call from Or* Gould to Mr, 
Lewis. He said Ms letter to Dr* Allen recommending PIB 
seek affiliation wltii CUNY had stipulated ttiat Chancellor 
Bowker have until 12/1 to make a decision* If tiiere were 
no response by that date Dr, Gould would move ahead with 
full merger negotiations* 

PIB negotiations for affiliation with SUNY went on for three more 
years, until late 1971# By Aat time two successors to President Weber 
had dealt wltii Dr. Gould«s successor as SUNY Chancellpr, Dr. Allen's suc- 
cessor as State Education Cormniss loner, and Chancellor Bowker' « suc- 
cessor at CUNY. There was a succession of proposals tiiat PIB found 
unattainable when they were problem- solving or imacceptable when offered^ 
In die course of these years these collisions of interests were evident^ 

1. The State . 

As SUNY suffered budget retrifnchment. Institutions within it opposed 
affiliation with PIB on the ground th|re would be less money for their oper- 
ating and capital needs. The central SUNY administration hoped that fund- 
ing for PIB would not come out of its budget, but tiirou^ appropriations 
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channeled through the Regents, State Education Department or directly 
from separate legislative action. 

The Eegenti and SEDfelt that they must exercise a discipline over " 
whatever affiliation or merger were determined. 

Some developments that were desirable on their own merits took 
place as delaying actions when either the Regents or SUNY found reasons 
to delay or avoid deciiioiis* The Terman study of engineering education 
in tile State was worthwhile; it happened because the Regents hesitated to , 
approve merger without learning of its impact on other private institutions*' 
The Willenbroek study into feasibility of creating, a single technological 
university in the Nevv York^etropolitan region was worth doing for its own 
sake, but occurred because various SUNY engineering schools feared a 
SUNY-PiB. 

2, CUNY 

Successive chancallors of tlie City University opposed SUNY-PIB if 
that meant rival public engineering undergraduate education witiiin City 
limits, but showed interest in cooperation wltih PIB and SUNY on jointly 
conducted graduate research* 

3. Private institutions ' 

After NYU President James Hester's initiative resulted in ■Bimdy 
money^' given by the State to private higher educational inititutions, he tried 
to get the Governor's help for SUNY purchase of the Unlveriity Heights 
campus witii preservation of SES there. He and NYU Chancellor Cartter 
mobilized oAer private engineering schools' concern after tiia first special 
State appropriation to PIB* 

SUNY^ CUNY, and private institutions all faced a common dilemma 
in decline of engineering enrollments with more combined capacity to pro* 
duce accredited engineers tiian there were students* All had sharply re- 
duced income, too, in research cutbacks. The prospect of lowered tuition 
at PIB threatened themp 

Their concerns were all part of an effort to find acceptable mechan*- 
isms whereby professional education could obtain more State funding, as 
had been worked out for medical schools. As the rat# of increase in 
federal ftmding tended to diminish in the late Lyndon Johrfson and ear^^^ 
Nixon years, witti many more institutions dividing a limited amount of 



federal support, such other sources of income as itudent feee, foundation 
granti, and private gifts did not keep pace with institutions' needs. PIB, 
SES, and others were trying separately and, in some instances together, 
to tap the State. Engineering education had not made its case for priority 
attention in Albany, except where constituenti demanded it for PIB* 

The October 24, 1968 PIB Corporation meeting passed the resolution 
authorizing transfer of undergraduate programs if it were to prove impos- 
sible for SUNY to support them within the City. 

By November 30 Provost Willenbroek reported to Chancellor Gould 
as chairman of a working StJNY-PlB faculty group. studying academic as- 
pects of tiie projected relationship, 

Wlllenbrock's report had not been circulated to the worfelng committee 
until he transmitted it to Dr. Gould, Its summary "endorses ttie recom- 
mendation made by the Advisory Committee on Engineering Education 
(ACEE) and approved by the State University Central Staff tiiat every ef- 
fort should be made to maintain PIB as an educational resource of the 
State. ^ Its recommendations stated that if PIB were to become part of 
the SUNY system and retained its "entity as an individual institution" it 
should be located in the metropolitan New York area. Although tte working 
group did not choose from among possible "coupling mechanisms" the re « 
port recominended immediate appolnttnent of an inter -Institutional Board 
^o undertake a systematic and detailed development of the plan for inte* 
grated operation^ Special attention should be paid to transitional problems." 

Minutes of tiie PIB Executive Committee, Corporation* and Faculty 
Senate indicate tiiat tiie remainder of 1968 and all 1969 would be marked by 
persistent representations to whomever in the State government might ad- 
vance SUNY affiliation J 

Z/Z7 Wiai severe cut in SUNY budget. Regents vote to take $3 mi^- 
lion from it and put tiiis into State ediication budget to be 
sure PIB gets it. , 

3/14 The State -Education Departanent outlines tentative proposal 
to PIB Ad Hoc Factdty Committee in Albany, concentrating 
on minimum amount of financial help needed to keep PIB 
functioning as a separate entity. It would establish a tiiird 
category in the public sector of higher education in ttie State 
that would be publicly supported and under Regents jurisdic- 
tion. Support wo\dd be be^een four and five million dollars 
a year^ to be re -evaluated at end of five years. 



3/21 Faculty Committee issues critique of SED tentativa , State - 

. relatedness plan because it has no provision foi^an academic 
environment leading to greater quality* Committee tells 
Chairman Lewis that only solution to PIB problem is full 
merger with SUNY through the Governor's presiure on 
Chancellor Gould, The Governor insists he will not become 
involved politically or financiallyj ho%vever, preferring to 
have Regents first make their judgment on this academic 
matter in form of a recommendation to him. 

3/27 PIB had demonstration in front of State Capitol* Small 

groups visit individual legislators. Compliments for student 
and faculty deportment. That night, $3 million item for PIB 
is struck from State Budget* 

3/28 Board of Regents makes strong statement supporting PIB, 

and issues the Terman report It praises PIB highly, calls 
for State airport, and makes specific criticisms of PIB 
operatioiu Action Committee advised % major drive* 
needed to restore appropriation to Supplementary Budget* 
Vice President Schaffner chosen to organize it witii Drs* 
Helmutt Juretschke and Harry Hochstadt as lieutenants* 
Jack Titus retained as Albany representative* 

4/24 Messrs, Weber, Schaffner, Hochstadt, and Juretschke go to 
Albany, They stay there until 5/2^ meeting with Governor 
Rockefeller, Budget Director Hurd, and every legislator who 
will listen* 

Supplemental Budget provides interim $2 million for PIB 
through ^e SUNY budget pending affiliation with SUNY, 
CUNY, or Regents plus $496, 000 in *Bundy money" in 
Department of Education budget* 

Vice President Schaffner, Drs* Juretschke and Hochstadt 
summarize statas of relationship with tiie State. Governor 
supports affiliation wifli SUNY, opposes Regents' plan^ and 
Bowker*s positioru Legislative leaders oppose Regants^ 
plan* Former SED Cormniisioner Aller Has informed 
Governor and Regents of his changed position and support 
for SUNY- PIB affiliation. Acting Commissioner Nyqtiist 
says he will not oppose change in Regents' position* Vice 
Chancellor Boyer says SUNY is prepared to proceed if 
Regents approve* i "^^^ 

6/4 First of 34 reports on ''Ope ration - SUNY" issued up to 

4/20/70 on verge of next Si^plemental Appropriatioii that 
^ brings PIB $3 million. ' 

On November 14, 1969 Vice Ch.incellor Boyer and SED Assistant 
Commissioner Couper drafted a^pntract with SUNY providing $3 million 
for PIB; development of a SUNY- PIB collabdrative engineering education 
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program for short'^ range, intermediate, and long-range future, a PIB 
Master Plan, committee of academic visitors, and quarterly and annual 
reports of both a financial and academic nature. After Committee on 
Higher Education debate on the 19th and full Regenti debate on the 20th 
and 21st the Board of Regents rejected this. Instead it directed the SED 
staff to prepare a contract It would administer and to prepare a study docu- 
ment on appropriate long-term organizational arrangements for adminli- 
tering such public funds. On January 20, the Governor's budget called for 
$3 million to be provided to PIB in 1970-71 through SUNY, 

When the legislature paised the budget on March 26^ 1970 it daletad 
this item* SUNY submitted a statement to Dr* Norman Hurd, State Budget 
Director, asking for its restoration yet again in the supplemental bud 
get Professors Hochstadt and Juretschke went to Albany on April 1 8. 
Th#y saw Messrs, Douglas and Shostal In the Goveriior's office; Senators 
Bloom, Conklin, and Staff ord; Assemblymen Bartlett, Battista, Dowd, 
Gunning, Kelly, and'StreUin, and Mr. Roberts of the Ways and Means 
Cotnmlttee* Restoration was accomplished. An agreement signed by Dr. 
Boyer and PIB Acting President Benjamin Adler on Jiiy 8 confirmed terms 
of payment mider this third State appropriation to PIB. 

Acting President Adler and Eresident Emeritus Weber met in early 
June with President James M, Hester and Chancellor Allan M. Cartter of 
New York University, who e^qjressed their Intention to block the proposed 
SUNY-PIB merger. They fflt that all otiier engineering celleges objected 
to itp and proposed Instead a plan far state aid to them all. Rather than 
incorporate PIB into SUNY at a cost Terman estimated would exceed the 
Cresap, McCormick Paget estimate of $S5*6 mlXUon in five years, plus 
capital costs they reckoned at $35-30 million "just to save one institution.. . 
to merely maintain the status quo in engineering schools and enrollments" 
an NYU paper drafted by Paul E. Bragdon, Vice President for Public Af* 
fairs who was the arcUtect of tiie Bundy Plan and has plnce became Presi- 
dent of Reed College, asked "what might it [the State] be willing to spend 
to dramatically strengthen all private engineering schools In New York?" 

NYU proposed a Board of Engineering Science Education, basic sup- 
port grants, and consolidation of engineering education In the New York 

' matropolltan area. They estimated costs would require operating funds 
rising from $13* 45 million until $20, 35 million in ttxe program's fifth year. 
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and capiti.1 funds that would Improve from S5 million up to $15 million 
per year. 

As an alternative to. the SUNY-PIB merger, Drs, Hester and Carttar 
suggested a Polytechnic -NYU merger, Drs, Ad^.er and Weber could not 
under the circiimstances see justification for such cooperation becauie 
*'both academic entitles are so [finaricially] * ailing, " The NYU officers 
Implied that their approach had the Governor^B backing or iponsorship* 
Dr* Weber later checked through reliable channels and found the implica- 
tion mistaken. 

On June 13 Professor John G. Truxal reported to Acting PIB Pre si- 
dent Adler his reactioni to the NYU mfeeting. 

" * . * there was much discussion of the proper tactics for the 
group to use (whjether and how to approach the Governor, the 
Regents, etc, ) and the bases upon which special support for 
Engineering could ^be juatifiad , The group wai apparently 
unanimous in the desirability of attempdng to convert the PIB 
situation to one in which tjhey all would benefit markedly, NYU 
stated its deficit from engl^ieering aloni this year was one mil- 
lion (of a total uftiversity deficit of 4, 5 million); apparently 
other schools faced roughly analogous flgurei* Columbia's 
representatives stated flatly tiiat they would support any plan 
whichj. meant significant amounta of money for Columbia, There 
was vtry little discussi on of whether the money would actually 
improve engineering edueation (this seemed to be a relatively 
minor matter, at least with many of the representative i)# 
i Schultz of Cornell and his vice provost Kennedy were the only 
ones who seemed to be conscious of academic considerations 
and statewide goals*,, 

* , the proposal presented by Cartter and Hester has several 
very attractive features, which we should recognize: 

(1 ) The total monies involved are no more than woxild be 
needed for PIB alone with a nMrger, yet ttieoretlcally 
all private univer sities would be helped and (at the 
same time) PIB*s strengths and contrlb;itions would be 
preserved and asiurad. 

^^It is significant to note, however, ti^at throughout this period both PIB 
and NYU-SES continued to carry on productive teaching and research 
programs. Even while their adm^inistrations and faculty committees 
took part in efforts to find answers to rising deficit operations, &ere 
were full schedules of undergraduate and graduate coursesi tiiere were 
scores of research reports read at professional meetirigs and publiihed 
In professional journals, mimerous books appeared, and leaders in tiieir 
fields were in demand as invited speakers at conferences in tiiis country 
and abroad. 
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(2) The program parallels feat already approved for medical 
education, and he net does not represent an entirely new 
approach to state support of private education, 

(3) The program would preserve the 'ianctity* of CUNY within 
Naw York City, and hence might win entiiusiaitic support 
from Bowker, 

(4) The program brings in the most powerful (poUtlcally) 
schooli in New York and allows tiie legislators to do 
sometiiing directly for their conatltuents^ 

"There are several monumentol weaknesiei In the plan, but 
these are very cleverly hidden , * ^ : ' 

The proposal attempts to avoid the concept of a giveaway 
of^ state ftmdi witiiout any return by promiiing tiie crea- 
tion of a Board which would control the e^ansion and 
development of engineering education at the private 
schooli p.* most of tiie repreientativai ieemed to 
assume that it would be no more effective than the present 
Department of Education in controlling the private schooli. . , 

There was no serious eonilderation at all of coordination 
with SUNY or CUNY* If the master plans of feese institu- 
tions should be carried out, the aKcesi capacity currently 
exiiting in engineering education would be enormously In- 
creased, with growing troubles for the private schools *# . 

The way the Board would operate in practice is n» st diffi- 
cult if not impossible to visuallgej but tiiis was dispensed 
with lightly, . 

There is no real justification of die public support of engl* 
nee ring education In tiie private schoola* Indeed, the feel- 
ing present seemed to be that PIB'a activities over the past 
few years made tWs possible and &ey should grasp &e op- 
portuhity when it is presented* Later, they could turn to 
flie sciences, education, managairnent, and otiier fields, , , " 

We were able to disinter six draft plans or proposals made during 
fee balance of 1970, only &e last making any impression on Albanys 

12/21 A Proposed Relationship between PIB and SUNY, sub- 
mitted by SUNY to ae Regents, ^e State Budget Di- 
rector, and tiia Chairmen of tibe Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and Assembly Ways If Means Committee. 

Conaments are on five merger modelsi PIB as a con- 
tract institution, as a free-itandiiig unit of SUNY, 
merger with Downstate Medical Center, as an exten- 
sion of Stony Brook, and merger of PIB graduate 
engineering into Stony Brook, 
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Conclusions and Recommendatione ware to proceed with 
the Sth model, mergmg PIB graduate programs and its 
Farmingdale Center into SUNY-SB, noting ppssibility of 
an undergraduate program remaining at the present 
Brooklyn location as a private inititution^ and recom- 
mending adequate interim financial assistance to PIB in 
the 1971-72 budget, - \ 

'\ 

Louii N, Rowley, Jr., the new PIB Corporation Chairman, >^^^^pe-% 
cial January 4 edition of the Faculty NewSp urged facultyi itaff and s^danti 
to reierve judgment with respect to the proposed '%nerger" plan, atsuring 
faculty and staff there would be no drastic changes while this proposal arid 
its alternatives were being coniideredii ^ \ 

In February a committee of nine PIB profesaors haaded by Dr. \ 
Juretschke decided to seek pollticar action to sav^e PIB again. On the 5th, 
Brooklyn Borough Prasident Sebaitian Leone wrote Governor Rockefeller 
a ^o-page letter. In it he said that a PIB-SUNY affiliation, 

'properly effectuated, would give stability and strength 
to one of the most valuable educational resources in the 
nation ,4, 'Unfortunately, however, a proposal has re- 
cently bean advanced that would soon dismember and 
eventually destroy this creat citadel of science . * « Such 
a propoiai is ill-conceived and is obviously based on a 
complete misunderstanding of the functions, operations 
and aahievaments of the Polytstftoilc Institute , , , 

Four Brooklyn,, five Queens, and two Staten Island members of the 
State Assembly wrote Governor Rockefeller with copies to SUNY Chancel- 
lor Boyer opposing transfer of PIB graduata programs to Stony Brook, Tha 
Faculty Action Committee marshalled representations to oftar Assembly- 
men by PIB paople living m their districts. 

In March Stata Senator Samuel L, Graanbergj Chairman of tiie Sanata 
Finance Minority Committee, had his staff draft a plan to marga PIB Into 
CUNY as a '•free standing" Institution, The datailed plan, fashioned by a 
taam headed by Julius Venner (Senate Minority Finance Counsel) forecast 
many of flie Issues debated prior to the -^o agraements for merger of PIB 
with NYU-SES three years later. It would transfer the entire Brooklyn 
plant and equipment to CUNY for one dollar • make &e PIB Corporation an 
advisory board to the City's Board of Higher Education with power to a stab- 
lish a PIB Foundation controlling income from PIB endowment for benefit / 
of the PIB Center of CtJNY and provide a vehicle for research income^ 
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iell the Farmingdaie Graduate Center to SUNY for an estimated $4, 185, 000; 
use the proceeds to develop a graduate and research center In metropolitan 
transportation at the PIB-CUNY center in Brooklyn and pay cost of extra- 
ordinary e^cpenses neceisitated by the transfer* continue the Farmingdaie 
Center for continuing graduate education and research at SUNY Stony Brook^ 
transferring fulUtime graduate students to the Brooklyn campus. 

Although President Adler was advised that both SUNY Chancellor and 
CUNY Chancellor Bowker agreed to the Greenberg plan in prlnciplep in April 
Provost James J. Conti in his capacity as chairman of the Corporation- 
Administration- Faculty ad hoc committee - informed the Executive Commit- 
taa that CUNY rejected the first version of the document, preferring a mora 
gradual approach along lines of ttie Mount Sinai affiliation^ wltii perhaps 
1975 as a target date for full merger without tuition. After several revl* 
sions there was an April 21st version, with a phased arrangement sterting 
with fiscal 1972 when PIB would be supported under thei supplemental State 
budget with no call on the ci^ or CUNY for money, \ 

The June meeting of the Faculty Senate heard Dr. Juretschke report 
on the $3 million supplementary State appropriation and Dean Marshall 
Be ringer that CUNY Chancellor Bowker had signed a letter of Intent to sup^ 
port PIB's State budget request for 1972-73* After review of lack of pro- 
greii on contract negotiations between tiie Administration and tiie AAUP 
Chapter that had been certified as bargaining agent for die faculty at an 
election conducted by ttie State Labor Relations Board on June 2, 1970, 
Professor Edward S, Cassedy^ Jr. of tihe Electrophysics Department made 
a motion upholding the principle of tenure in the face of attacks by trustees 
of usiive rsitlas and legislative bodies. It passadj as were decisions to in* 
form tiie PIB administration ^mi tiie faculty felt ill informed on planning 
affecting the future of the Institute and it wished to take part through its 
representatives in such planning and in negotiations witih public officials. 

The July 8 session of flie Corporation heard Acting President Adler 

report tiiat tiie new SUNY Vice Chancellor G. Bruce Dearing ''conveyed the 

^The Mount Sinai School of Medicine and City University of New York agree* 
ment dated July 31, 1967 stated 'tanutual promises* on esteblishment of a 
common academic calendar and combined academic prpgramSp Mt* Sinai 
faculty participation in CUKY committees and councils without being con* 
sldered employees of flie University, neltiier party having raiponsibility 
for a^enses and fiscal affairs of tiie otiier, and while botii parties in* 
tended to make the affiliation permanent it could be terminatad after two 
years' written notice by either party, 
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definite, feeling that Chancellor Boyer and his entire staff took full responsi- 
bility, as mandated by the Legislaturei to work with PIB for the Institute to • 
be entitled to the $3,000,000 in the SUNY budget. Dr. Dearing felt that some- 
thing very definite could be worked out on a fourjway baiii, and that he would 
try to s^t up a meeting with the State Education Department, SUNY, CUNY and 
PIB to decide not only how to l<eep Poly going, but to determine the overall 
engineering education, problem in New York State and the inetropolitan area. 

Corporation Chairman Rovyley announced oh Auguit 5 the appointment 
as seventh President of PIB pr- Arthur Grad, Da an of the lilinoii Institute 
of Technology Graduate Schoolf effective immediately. At the September Iff 
Corporation meeting Dr. Grad iteted that the high coit of the SUNJf- Buffalo 
merger had made the State "ovrei^ly cautious" in working out an affiUation 
witii PIB, He felt that tiie Way the legiilature had apppopriateo ^3 million 
was ^particularly unfortunate^^' Chancellor Boyer Interpreted the law to 
mean that before PiB was entitled to any funds tiiere must first be agree- 
ment on a plan to transfer certatn faculty members and sell the Farming- 
dale Graduate Center to SUNY* There was consenius at the meeting that 
PIB could not survive in BtooUlyn without a graduate program. 

At the September me^tiiig oi the factilty Aesociate Professor of Eco- 
nomics Lester O* Bumas reported on the faculty Ad Hoc Committee's maet-^ 
ing with the new President, wb^ said^ (1) in accord with Legislative directive, 
SUNY Stony Brook would absof b a small fraction of PIB staff and programs 
over a five year period; (2) cUNY was reluctant to become involved with 
PIB engineering programSp and (j) PIB may have to make it as a private . 
inetitutionr it must inatltute suitable economies^ but will contdnue to push 
for any kind of merger* . 

The next three mondii, up until the end of November^ 1971, saw PIB 
sweating out SUNY terms before it could get the $3 milUon released, SUNY 
at Stony Brook submitted a plan. The PIB Corporation Minutes reports that 
it called for transfer of ''approximately flfty^'PIB faculty members to Stony 
Brook over the next tfiree to five years, sale of tiie Farmlngdaie campus to 
SUNY, and PIB's cooperation m approaching tiie legislature for an appro- 
priation, to SUNY that would (a) pay salaries of transferred Pig faculty; 
(b) fund the programs to be toi^lht; (c) pay for the Farmingdale campus, 
and (d) build an $8, 7 million ej&ilneering building at Stony Brook, ^ AnoAer 
clause in the proposal precluLd#d PIB from ever again seeking State funds. 



The- provisions for PIB's "cooperation in approaching the legislature" 
had an assumption that PIB possessed political backing that could accom- 
plish these objectives. The stipulation that it forswear asking" fw money 
on iti own behalf from the State equated PIB costs to the State as a- drain- 
that had to be stopped. ' ^ ' 

Dr. Grad poiiited out that under the plan Stony Brook would acq ui^rj . 
$2 million worth of research for which PIB would get no compensati»n. 
While PIB would be burled, the State would incur higher costs that would 
be hidden in the total SUKYVppropriatlon. 

Release of the $3 million became contingent o^ the consummation of 
an agreament betwMn SUNY and PIB. A Memorandum of Understanding 
dated November 3 0 was signed in December and approved by a majority 
voice vote of the P£B Corporation, It still needed SUNT Truitees' ap- 
proval.' Dr. Grad succeeded in having deieted the promise that PIB join 
In seeking money from ttie legislature for addiflonal buildings at Stony Brook, 
and a statement Lmplyirig tiie agreement would solve all PIB problems. He 
also Insisted thaVthe names of. faculty to be offered SUNY positions, includ- / 
liig many of the most distinguished PIB people, be deleted. 

The StJNY Board ratified the under standing a week later. ' SED Deputy 
'Commlasioner for Hlgler Education T. Edward Hp^ander defended It before 
the Regents, stating %at estimatss of enrollments and research income 
looked toward reduction of the PIB deficit by about $1 million annually for 
the next ^ree years. In January, 1972 Dr. Juretschke reported to tiie PIB 
faculty 'that the Regents wrote the Governor, favoring release of tiie $3. 
mUUon. 

At the January 12, 1972 meeting of flie Engineering Task Force, part 
of tihe Regents Advisory Council on Regional Planning chaired by NYU Uni- 
versity Helghti Provost W. Lewis Hyde, a paper outlining a suggested ap- 
proach to engineering education in New York City was passed out. Said to 
Jwve been prepared by Dr. McCambrldge Of &e State Education Department:, 
this excerpt from a larger document advocated the consolidation of education 
in engineering on the NYU Heights campus. It had been discussed at the 
Regents meeting in December tiiat dealt with the PIB appropriation. 

Termed die , "Hyde proposal, " this tabulated the deficits of six private 
engineering Institutions in New York City. The deficits totaled $8, 153, 000 
for 1970-fl, Not counting Columbia University, It proposed a Metropolitea 
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Eiigineering Center that would serve current upperclass undo rgradua te and 
graduate full-time equivalent engirieeriiig enrollments mt the other five pri- 
vate schools as well as City University. These tolialed 5, 752* The core of 
the faculty would be made up of engineering faculties from flie institution^ 
taking part. There would be no humanities or social science departments* 
Ten primary engineering fields and seven e%tensions of baiic studies were 
suggested* Representatives of the institutions and. a limited number of pe r^ 
sons appointed by the Mayor and by the Governor would be a joint policy 
board. % 

» 

The proposal "suggeited that the Heights campus of NYU should be ac 
quired at a full and fair value, " theri leased Back to NYU for one year of 
transition and detailed plaiinlngj the purchase to be funded that year with 
bond anticipatipn notes* After that either the City University Construction. 
Fund or the Stat^' Dormitory Authority would issue bonds,' The PIB plant 
would be available for such other educational use as &e New York City 
CommH,nity College across the street. Transfer of 1, 500 students from ^ 
City University would make available space for other students in the 
crowded City Cbllege facility, A sample budget^estlmated $23», 9,80, 000 
Income and $22, 656| 000 expense* ' ^ - , . 

On March 24 PIB Issued a cotmt^^r -proposal for A Gonsdlidated Engi- 
neering Center in downtown Brooklyn, This pointad up eight advantages. 
Under the heading Economy it stated that "There WQuld be no need for the 
State to purchase a campus for the propoped enginaefing center because 
the campus' of PIB would be available at no cost £oj: this. purpose* ** X£ the^ 
plan would be put in effect in lime for tiie 1972-73 academic year tiie added 
public cost would be about $2, S million plus a mooest* amount for moving 
some laboratory facilities, with decreasing amou,nts in succeeding years 
as enrollment approached the desired level of 4, 800 to 5* 000* There were 
projections for that many FTE students by 1977., with 189 engineering and 
191 arts and sciences facul^^t ratios of iBti and lOti* Financial analysia 
compared PIB, NYU, PIB -N NY^^nd Combined Institution (visualized as 
having %, 700 students from among ^IB/ NYU, Cooper Union, Manhattan, 
and Pratt, plus 1, 500 from CUNY) itemized revenues and expenditures. 
The sum of the two existing schools' deficits was $4, 63 5, 000« The Com* 
bihed Institution's first year deficit was to be $980, 000, With a $3 million 
State appropriation there was to be a first year surplus of $2, 020, 000. 



On May 25 the PIB Executive Committee heard about difficultias in 
the first round of merger negotiations with NYU, The Jun^'lit Corpora- 
tion meeting heard more. Dr. T. Edward Hollander, SED Deputy Com- 
missioner for Higher Education, had chaired three weekly meetings 
convening three representatives and a faculty obeerver from each institu- 
tion* NYU had refused communication with its engineering students, and 
Dr* Hollander suggested that a team of outside experts be brought in to 
gather data and make recommendations. President Hester had attended 
orJ.y on^' meeting. 

An offer to reimburse NYU for undergraduatei who transfer met 
little enthuiiasm. The NYU administration objected to a letter tiie P|B 
Director of Admisiions had sent to area high school counselors emphasiz- 
ing that the legislation called for merger by July let, 

Dr, Weber thought that inasmuch as the Corporation had the eventual 
responsibility for whatever happens it might have been wise to appoint a 
group of trustees to provide some guidelines to Dr* Grad and counsel him 
in the negotiations. It was unanimously agreed, -Chairman Rowley appointed 
four and agreed to chair this one more Ad Hoc Committee personally* On 
June 6th the group issued the following Statement of Intents 

1. A merger between liie New York Univeriity School of Engineering 
and the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn presents both institutions 
witii an opportunity of challenging proportions building an engi- 
neering center of excellence and stature fte New York metropolitan 
area has long needed but has not yet achieved* 

]ji an early confrontation with an unparalleled area of problems grow- 
ing out of urban concentration such a center offers striking oppor- 
tunities for developing technological solutions by the combined efforts 
of groups already skilled in such problem solving. And as our eco- 
nomy regains its normal progress and resumes its trend to more in- 
tensive application of technology, the center will be a source of enor- 
mous potential to industry and government not only in the metropolitan 
area but in tiie state and across the nation. 

2, To realize the poiiibillttes ItAerent in a joining of forces by the ^ 
New York Universi^ School of Engineering and Pqlyteehnic implies 
a full merger ol fee resources of both faculty, s^dents, educa- 
tional and research programs. The negotiators should be guided by 
this general principle and seek negotiations to bring about such a full 
joining of forces, bearing always in mind that the major resources 
are facility and students whose right to freedom of individual decision 
must be reipectad. 
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3, To bring about an effective merger of the resources of two institu- 
tions requires ample information about the assets each brings to 
the joint venture people, equipmentj projects. The Corporation 
au&orizes the Polytechnic negotiators to contribute freely and fully 
to such'a necessary pool of information* 

4, The Corporation is aware of and sympathetic to a need for developing 
answers to the many detailed queitions involved in such a merger of 
human and facility assets, but it trusts that early preoccupation with 
details will not be allowed to obscure tiie vision of the oppor-tanity this 
joining of forcei preients, or to deter cooperative planning now so 
essential to develop long range goals* For all involved both insti- 
tutions and individuals there are risks just as there are risks in 
standing pat* The Corporation believes that the opportunities here 
are of such ryiagnitude as to clearly outweigh the risks and will 
demonstrate its feeling by vigorous prosecution of the negotiations 
leading to an outstanding engineering center embodying the combined 
resources of the New York School of Engineering witii the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn 

Presidents Hester and Grad signed the agreement dated July 26p 1972* 
It is in Appendix A* 3ome of its provisions differ significantly from the 
final merger agreement tiiat succeeded it the following March* 
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THE NEGOTLATIONS 

What factors in the final set of NYU-PIB merger talks were special 
to the instant situation, and what ofeer factors may be of possible use to 
other institutions entering merger discussions? 

\ The fact that this merger was mandated by law with State money held 
out as carrots sale of the University Heights campus at $80+ millions 
and continuation of what had become a $3 million subaidy to mitigate the 
PIB deficit for at least one more year was sf^claL So was the fact that 
one faculty had vatoed an earlier agreement* 

Potentially more applicable are tiiat job security soon took precedence 
ove r iplanning of academic programs, with colleative bargaining considera- 
tions inextricably intertwined witii decisions on merger; govei^ance of the 
merged institution received priority attention, and projection of income 
from anticipated enrollments and research crossover visualized balanced 
budget within a time frame that has since been castigated as over optimistic, 
unrealistic, and madness* 

Wheh 85 out of 94 SES faculty refused the PIB invitation to join tiie 
merged irtstitutions, the July 26, 1972 agreement signed by NYU and PIB 
presidents was dead. State Education Commissioner Ewald Nyquist 
wrote Governor kockefeller advising him of this abortive result. 

The SES Faculty Ad Hoc Committee contemplated going to court witti 
a suit petitioning /idel4y of the University Heights campus sale until NYU 
found ways to rridva SES to Wasj^ngton Square, The late Dr, Antonio Ferri, 
Vincent Astor Professor of Aerospace Sciences, argued against "going that 
route. ■ He, who ha4 been on the PIB faculty from 1951 to 1964, said that 
any such action would prova futile and It would be wiser to teke part in re- 
smned merger talks witii the objective of salvaging utmost benafite for SES 
progritms and people. Professor Farri asserted tiiat PIB had such power- 
ful influence in Albany it could Insure the overturn, through new legislation, 
of any court judgment that SES faculty might managa to getp 

State Education Commissioner sets terms of new merger talks 

Lester Migdal, attorney for the SES Ad Hoc Cofmnittee, sought to have 
^e State Education Department convene a second round of negotiations* On 
November 20, 1972 SBD Commissioner Nyquist sent a four-page letter to 
Fresidants Grad and Hester, His office received more than usual h#lp *n 
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its preparation* One former SES professor recalls a meeting in the impos- 
ing Regents Chamber in Albany, at which attorney Migdal dictated an entire 
draft text without consulting a note;^ A former PIB professor remembers 
how the attorney for the Polytechnic AAUP Chapter had been on the telephone 
to Albany over a six-week period. The letter mentions Commissioner 
Nyquist's proposal to intervene "after discussion with the pa^^ties involvad, 
with representatives of the Governor and of the Legislative leaders, and 
after consultation witii the Board of Regents, " 

A basic difference batw^een the new and former talks was his charge to 
the faculties as well as the administrations of NYU-SES and PIB "to design 
a new institution that draws upon the academic strengths of both faculties. 
His next sentence, asserting that *^uch an institotion, if it is to be success- 
ful under private sponsorship, must seek to meet m\v engineering needs with 
new and realistic educational strategies^ " saw further ahead than the deadline 
the legislature had set for a balanced budget^ 

The proposed discussions were to be under his direct supervision, 
conducted by six representatives of each institution, &ree selected by each 
board of trustees and three by each of the two faculties. The negotiating 
committee was to define the process and agenda for discussion, subject to 
his approval. The faculties of the ^o institutions were '*to be equally re- 
garded, " Cost of the negotiations was to be borne equally by tihe institu- 
tions, 

, Terms of tiie merger should cover, he wrote, three matters* 

(1) merger of appropriate educational and research programs 

and such faculty of NYU-SES as may be necessary with PIB, 

. (2) strengthening engineering and other PIB programs through 
an orderly process of consolidation to us sure the academic 
and financial vigor of the merged institution and the en- 
hancement of its pofiitioh as an engineering s^^hool of na* 
tional reputation. 

' (3) consideration of the poisibllity of eitablishing PIB as an 
affiliated engineering school of NYU, operating primarily 
at a Brooklyn campus, but also offering such programs as 
may be necessary in Washington Square and other locationsp 

He asked that neither institution change faculty and adminiitra ficn 
compensation or tenure status without his prior approval after acceptance 
of his letter and until execution of a merger agreement. 
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The AAUP Chapter was to be the sole bargaining agent for the PIB 
faculty, instructors, and professional librarians, svith all agreements then 
in force recognized in the merger discussions. He did "not intend that mer- 
ger negotiations substitute or suspend the collecti%'e bargaining process. " 

If tiie four parties %vere to fail to agree or ratify the agreement by 
March 1 5, 1973, each party would submit the form of agreement it con- 
sidered reasonable if he were to attempt to resolve disputed issues through 
mediation. He planned to call on the Regents Advisory Council on Engineer- 
ing to designate three consultants from the academic community agreeable 
to a majority of the negotiating committee. , ■ 

In anticipation of the merger, he pointed out that the negotiating teams 
could agree to temporary transfer of SES programs to PIB. 

The two presidents promptly signed copies of the letter signifying 
their assent to its terms, on November 21. The very next day the nego- 
tiating committee of t\velve held their first meeting, 

T. Edward Hollander, SED Deputy Commissioner for Higher Education, 
recently said in retroipect that these negotiations surprised him in two ways. 
The four parties each separately took adversary positions at various times 
opposed to the other three, rather Aan dividing between SES and PIB sides. 
And it proved far more difficult to obtain agreement than the SED had ex- 
pected. On November 27 Dr, Hollander sent a memorandum to Commis- 
sioner Nyquist reporting on the meeting held on the 22nd i 

•«the negotiating committee , . . decided that the three faculty 
rrtembers from each institution would be given approximately 
one month to meet togeaier to resolve the important issues 
witii respect to the merged institutions its educational and 
enrollment goals; its staff requirements | the location of its 
programs- aiid the resources required to finance the educa- 
tional and general expenditures of the institution. The plan 
is to cover the years 1973-74, 1974-75, and 1975-76, 

"The faculty representatives have agreed to develop their 
plan by January 2, 1973, " 

Considering fee hopes, fears, and convictions that were about to col- 
lide, this time table was wildly optimistic. The faculty teams met for the 
first time in negotiating session on December 7. In the words of Dr. John 
R. Haines, Director of the State Education Department's Management 
Division who attended all the faculty i,essions, it was "Pef.rl Harbor all 
over again, " . 
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The proposed agenda submitted by the PIB group and Dr, Ferri's 
hand%vritten notations indicate the underlying difficulties. The nexus of 
disagreement lay in PIB resolve that Brooklyn be acknowledged the main 
campus^ and that the merged institution continue PIB's practice of offer- 
ing degrees in the sccial sciences and humanities as well as in science and 
enginee ring, 

PIB was willing to offer appropriate programs at satellite campuses* 
Interpretation of what was appropriate diverged* When NYU administrators 
suggested that undergraduate programs be offered in Farmlngdale, where 
PIB had long had a graduate center, they found PIB faculty less than en- 
thusiastic^ SES people, on the other hand, proposed "establishing the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn as an affiliated engineering institution of 
New York University operating as a primary campus location in Brooklyn, 
but alio offering such programs as may be necessary in Washington Square 
and other locations , . , " They felt PIB in Brooklyn should offer only engi* 
nee ring, and for other courses "should take advantage of strong activities 
in other fields of knowledge already existing in other schools of the uni- 
versity ... " 

SES people spoke in earnest terms about the advantages of the siimp' 
tuous new Bobst Lfibraryj and the profusion of cultural events the University 
had. PIB faculty questioned them closely, and decided that few SES res- 
pondents took much advantage of these riches. 

Only time could remove such an impasse. The faculty groups met 
throughout the Christmas holidays, often into the small hours. By Decern* 
ber 29j 1972 they finally arrived at eight items they could agree uponi 

^ _ . . _ - , , - . 

1, The merged succesoor institution shall have a new administration, 

a new^organlzational structure, and. a new name which will reflect 
the fact of merger and the increased sco§e of the iiistitutlon's ac- 
tivities, 

2. No members of the facidties of either institution^ NYU/SES or 
PIB, shall be terminated as a condition of the merger, 

3. No degree programs currently being offered by either institution, 
NYU/SES or PIB, shall be terminated as a condition of tiie merger* 

4, The new Institution shall be affiliated %vith New York University to 
provide benefits for fac^ty and students alike and to increase the 
range of activities, visibility and research capability of tt.e new 
initltutlon. Such affiliation may be by contract or other device which 
assures self-determination and fiscal independence of both Institu^ 
tions, I 
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5. Teaching and research shall take place at luch locations outside 
of the Brooklyn campus as will enhance the over-all educational 
program and attractiveness of the institution to students and faculty 
andVill increase the ability to attract research. The Farmingdale 
Campus, Washington Square, the Harlem River CompleK, and the 
Bronx or Westchester shall all be considered on their merits, 

6. NYU/SES and PIB will actively and jointly pursue the possibility ^ 
for the new institution to offer undergraduate programs at 
Farmingdale and continue graduate programs in the Bronx and 
Westchester* 

7. It is recommended that the faculty, administration and trustees of 
PIB, and. NYU and the new institution^ as appropriate, jointly 
address the problem of assuring tiiat the new institution will be 
self-supporting by the beginning of the academic year 1975-76 and 
establish mechanisms for increasing revenue and efficiency and/or 
providing for an orderly consolidation, if necessary, 

8. NYU/SES and PIB will jointly study appropriate mechanisms for 
fostering joint educational and research projects involving NYU 
and the merged institution, as well as mechanisms for innovative 
educational programs and interdisciplinary research. One possi = 
ble scheme which will be considered is the establishment of a 
special »Hnstitute^ jointly sponsored by NYU and the merged 
institution* 

The Joint Institute, mentioned as point 8, was a compromise concept. 
Projected as an affiliate of the new merged institution and NYU, would be 
a research operation under the direction of Professor Ferri who held the 
bulk of SES research monies, Ferri, who directed the Aerospace Research 
Center of SES on tiie Harlem River just below ttle Heights campus, saw the 
Joint Institute spinning off approximately $150, 000 a year to the merged 
institution as overhead payments. The operation was to have its own Board 
of Trustees and preserve considerable independence from Brooklyn* It is 
probable that Ferri saw this as an opportunity to maintain close ties to 
NYU/Washington Square where he held the Vincent Astor Professorship of 
Aerospace Research. The status, rights and security of the faculty of the 
merged institution had to be settled before the financial plan prescribed by 
law could be drafted. The fac\dty negotiators turned to these areas and by 
the first week In January, agreement in principle was reached on the follow- 
ing points t 

The SES faculty would have their prior services count toward 
seniority, sabbatical leaves and retirement as if it had been 
at PIB; 
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All faculty membars at PIB and SES who held tenure during the 
academic year 1972-73 (list of December 1, 1972) shall hold 
tenure in the new ^institution. This excepts those faculty mem- 
bers who resign voluntarily or who have already been advised 
that their service would not be continued through or beyond the 
academic year 1972-73; 

Not all members of die faculty negotiating teams were insistent on the 
tenure question* One or two, in fact, were opposed, saying that a healthy 
balance between tenured and untenured faculty would better serve the new 
institution. The majority favoring tenure on both faculties, was so strong 
that opposition had small chance. Continuing from the agreement in principle i 

An equal number of rapre sentative s of both PIB and SES shall 
constitute a faculty evaluation committee of the new merged 
institution to consider the continued appointment of non« 
tenured facility members, the attainment of tenure, and pro- 
motions. 

The SES group made further requests that were discussed but not 
settled at that time that all non-tenured SES faculty receive initial ap- 
pointments of at least two yearSp with one-tiiird of the groi^ receiving 
three-year appointments, and that tiiose SES faculty members due to re- 
ceive tenut^e by September, 1973 be given tenure at the iiew institution 
(2 members). They also asked that non»tenured Research Associate 
Professors be offered a one-year appointment and preference for regular 
faculty appointments if such positions were to open up. While the prospec- 
tive addition of 77 tenured SES facility members promised a fECulty-studant 
raiio of less than I Oil an expensive level for a financially hard-pressed 
institution early calculations aisumed that at least 10 of the SES facility 
would be fully supported by research grants. Additionally, normal attri- 
tion through retirement and resignation was ejqpected to produce a faculty- 
student ratio of 13. 5il within four years* 

Projections of student enrollment were necessarily vague, PIB 
hoped that most of the current engineering student body from SES would 
transfer to Brooklyni the SES faculty^ was dubious. It was at least par- 
tially in the hope of retaining a larget proportion of their students that 
inspired the repeated attempts to keep a number of course offerings lo- 
cated at Waghington Square* To find new sources of tuition revenuep 
various additional sites were discussed. The addition of undergraduate 
programs at PIB's Farmlngdale center for graduate studies, an unspecified 
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location in Westchester, and courses in the Bronx and Manhattan were all 
proposed. As the final agreeme nt worded iti 

Teaching and research shall take place at such locations outside 
the primary Brooklyn location that will enhance the over-all 
educational program and attractiveness of the institution to 
students and faculty and will increase the ability to perform 
research. The Farmingdale Campus, Washington Square, tiie 
Harlem River Complex and the Brorix or Westchester shall all 
be considered. 

Program locations will be considered on their merit and the final 
determination will take into account but not be limited to criteria 
relating to student recruitment and retention, potential growth of 
program, facilitieSj availability of faculty and finances. 

While this may seem to have been the obvious compromise, tfie diverse 
interest of the two faculty groups made it hard to come by, PIB negotiators 
feared that dispersing courses away from Brooklyn would ikiin the cream of 
research and the more glamorous offerings, leaving only the bread^and = 
butter routine courses in Brooklyn. The SES negotiatorSs in addition to 
wanting a close tie Washington Squarei considered the PIB Brooklyn cam- 
pus to be unattractive, and the Farmingdp-le campus difficult to reach from 
aieir homes in Westchester* Brooklyn seemed a long way off to tiiem and, 
they believed, to most NYU students* 

Salary Equalization 

Salary negotiations were complex and troublesome because of the 
dire financial plight of the two institutions. The PIB faculty had negotiated 
a salary agreement with their admirdstration before merger talks began^ 
The AAUP unit on campus, after months of effort, had won agreement to an 
average salary of $16, 800 with fringe benefits amounting to 11%. This 
agreement was to run for a year past tiie ccntemplated merger date. The 
SES faculty had been awarded contracts for an average of $19, 500 with 
fringe benefits amounting to 14%* Because of the financial straits in which 
the NYU administratton had found itself, SES faGulty members had not been 
granted a raise during &e previous two years* They were demanding a 
raise from the new merged institu,tion; the PIB faculty wanted salary equali- 
sation wi A whatever rate the SES group received. 

After protracted negotiation, it was shown that the engineering saU 
aries at PIB (omitting the social sciences from the equation) and the 
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engineering salaries at SES (omitting one or two very highly paid faculty 
who decided not to join the merged institution) were approximately equah 
In the final merger agreement, specific amounts of salaries are not 
specified s 

"(g ) Faculty Salaries, 

(1) the initial salary of a former NYU/SES faculty member 
at [the merged institution] shall be specified in his letter of ap- 
pointment* The salaries of PIB faculty members at MI'-' shall be 
specified in the letter of agreement bet^v^een the AAUP and the 
PIB administration dated August 3^ 1972, 

(2) On or before February 1, 1974 the PIB administration 
and the AAUP shall reopen negotiations for an additional economic 
package and salaries for members of the bargaining unit to be ef- 
fective retroactively to September 1, 1973," 

The provision went on to say that "The distribution of salary monies 
assigned to the bargaining unit shall be carried out" on a carefully defined 
three -step basis. This originate<^. in the total ignorance of the eventual 
financial resources of the new n.erged institution that was shared by all 
negotiators. It was felt that if it turned out tiiat money for raises became 
available^ that money (imaginary, but quarreled over if it should eventually 
exist) should receive the following distributions 

"(i) Sums allotted to the professional (non* faculty) librarians 
shall be at the same ratio of the total siim as the ratio of the 
professional librarian payroll to the total payroll of members 
of the bargaining unit as of the date of the raviied agreement 
resulting from these negotiations, 

(ii) The remaining f^ds not covered tmder (i) shall be allocated 
to the prior PIB and NYU/SES faculty members as of the date of 
the revised agreement resulting from thsse negotiations, 

(iii) Both the amcunt of funds and their allocation (wltiiin the 
restrictions sat forth above) shall be subject to negotiation. 
It is intended that at least one 'third of the funds so set aside 
shall be devoted to merit increases and be applied pursuant 
to procedures to be negotiated between the parties, * 

Item (ii) was arrived at late one night at a home of one of the negotia- 
tors. During much of the negotiating period the stim of money the State 
would grant to the new institution - - and for ho w long ^* was unspecified, 
^''MI = Merged Insfltute 
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It was not until Drs. Hollander and Haines of the SED receis'ed word from 
the State Budget Director on the amount the State would finally grant that 
the log- jam was broken. 

Former PIB facult%' members %vhc had been active in Albany on the 
Institute's behalf are sure t'-at the supportive attitudes of the Brooklyn 
legislative delegations were an influence on the State Budget Office. They 
say they know of no specific representations legislators made to either 
the Budget Office of the SED as the crux of negotiations neared. They are 
certain, hONvever, that such friends of PIB as the late Jule a Venner, Coun- 
sel to Senator Jeremiah B. Bloom, the then Minority Leader Stanley 
Steingut, and Senator Samuel L. Greenberg would not have willingly been 
silent had their vie%vs been needed for the Executive decision on whether 
funds should be allocated. 

The faculties insisted that, in the unlikely event there were more op- 
erating money than was being forecast, the salary scales should reflect a 
fair share. 

Attempts to formulate "a mechanism for severance" got nowhere. 
Since all parties to the negotiations realized that tenure, as such, was not 
in question, the discussions focused on ways to keep die number of faculty 
within the financial limits of the new institution. It quickly became appar- 
ent that severance could not be discussed as a matter of principle. There 
were too many contingencies to cover -- who shall decide and on what 
grounds and at what point? There was net yet enough mutual trust estab- 
lished for the faculty groups to give this power of decision to any person 
or group. In the end, it was decided to forego writing any agreement on 
severance into the final document. Instead the matter would be decided on 
a case-by-case basis if and when the need arose. Realistically, the num- 
bers of faculty who would be retiring or transferring or not accepting ap- 
pointment made it a non-question in the final outcome. 

One faculty negotiator said that although there are good arguments 
against tenure, he could not see a new fledgling institution attempting to 
make national academic history in initiating a break with tenure. Such 
pioneering, he felt, could only be effectively undertaken by an institution 
such as Harvard or M. I. T. Where the new merged institution might find 
it had tenured people unable to do what would be needed, or requiring pay 
and benefits impossible under the specific circumstances, those instances 
ought to be handled on a case-by-case basis through an orderly procedure 
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of due process with protections for the individuals. As for enunciating a 
new, generally applicable mechanism = for severance, he found that he was 
unwilling to give its decision-making power to any of the persons he knew 
at either of the merging institutions, himself included. 

One rock upon which the whole merger scheme nearly foundered came 
out of an agreed draft Irorn the subcommittee an Governance, Both faculty 
groups were aware of what they were sure were weaknesses in the admin- 
istration of PIB* They wanted the merged institution to have a vigorous — 
and resourcef\il leader ship which could help guarantee a technological insti- 
tution of thm first rank. Their recommendations to achieve this included 
the following clauses* 

"2(1) The chairman of the Board of PlB will make best efforts 
to obtain resignations of inactive members of the Board, 

(ii) For a period of three years from the date of merger, 
new mombers of the Board will be nominated by the Board of 
Regent'i in consultetion with interested parties,^ 

On February i, the merger committee as a whole met to discuss the 
recommendations. A PIB administration representative said that he was 
going to take the report back to his Board with the ra commendation tiiat 
they reject it. There was to be a PIB Board meeting the following day, and 
he promised to report back the Board's reaction* It was at this point that 
frayed nerves snapped, and it appeared that the merger would be canceled, 
A few days later Dr. Grad resigned the presidency of PIB, Almost at the 
same time Dr. Ferri resigned from the negotiating committee* 

By the ISth of February, things had settled down a bit. A PIB Board 
member explained that, as a privately chartered institution* ^ PIB eouldnot 
let a public body select its Board members. He reaffirmed the PIB Board's 
eagerness to go through with tiie merger. 

In the final merger agreement Board renewal was the responsibility 
of tile current Board members. They pledged to seek the resignation of 
ihactive members^ and to seek recommendations for nominations from all 
parties to the merger. Further, one or ^o positions fthe exact niimber in 
disagreement was left to arbitration by the Commisiloner of Education) in 
each class of Board members (one, two or three year terms) shall be re- 
served for nominations by the faculty^ subject to approval and electiortby 
tihe.Bo^rd, 
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Sharing of Powers and Responsibilities 

One device suggested by the PIB faculty team to assure the SES group 
that they would not be swallowed up in the merger m'as to have committees 
with equal representation from both units to make decisions and recom- 
ntendations after merger. These equal committees would deal witii such 
problems as recommendations for tenure as new faculty became eligible, 
recommendation of department heads, participation in the presidential 
search committee, and work with the Faculty Senate on planning programs 
of course work, admissions, educational policies, graduate and imder- 
graduate curriculum and standards, research policies and the library. 
This suggestion, offered at first to deal with problems of tenure, was used 
again and again as negotiations proceeded, and worked very well. 

The tensions and uncertainties of the negottations' were exacerbated at 
nearly every point by the reluctance of die State Budget Department to spe- 
cify the grants it would give the new institution. Most of the planning for 
merging faculties, involving questions of tenure and severance, and deter- 
mination of program offerings at specific locations would have been far 
more easily accomplished within known dollar parameters, 

■The State, naturally, did not wish to write a blank check, and after 
the previous failure of negotiations, they were awaiting a positive agree- 
ment before committing State funds, Howe ver~ under standable this may 
have been, it made the whole process a great deal longer and more difficult 
than might otherwise have been the case. The circularity of the problem 
the impossibility of planning programs without a budget vs. the imposeibi3,,ty 
of granting a budget without specified programs -- underlay most meetings. 
A subcommittee charged with projecting the financial planning for the next 
few years found few hard facts to work with." The multiple unknowns of 
student enrollment, sites (and therefore costs) of operation, expected re- 
search grants, specifics of course offerings and budgetary aid -- made the 
task frustrating In the extreme. Atnhe State -mandated deadline for agree- 
ment neared, the budget strategy %vhich was quite deliberately left out of the 
formal draft agreement, waited on word from the State Budget Office. 
Planning proposed that.after merger, the SES faculty would receive a mini- 
mum 5-1/2% raise, while the PIB faculty^ with a lower average wage, would 
receive a i 0% increase. 
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, Because the terms were not specified in the merger agreement draft, 

considerable pressure was bmlding up wi&in the SES faculty, and the SES 
negotiators met with growing discontent and resLstance. The pledge of an 
increase was sufficiently convincing to win a majority vote in favor of mer- 

The agreement was typed in final form in the Pan Am building offices 
of Royall, Koegel & Weils, a law firm representing NYU. Dr. Haines took 
it to Albany, where it was processed'at the SED, then to New York where it 
was finally signed by administrators and facx^ty representatives of both , 
institutions on April 23. 

' ' ■ Following yes votes by both faculties. Commissioner Nyquist pledged 
to ask the legislature for $3. 3 million in aid for the NMl for .cademic year ^ 
1973-74. His support of the aid request made approval by the legislature 
and the Governor's office likely. . 
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AFTERMATH OF MERGER 
L THE PROBLEMS 
The first fall term of the new merged institution opened in circum- 
stances unique in educational history. The new president assumed office 
on October 15, 1973, succeeding Norman P. Auburn who had been Acting 
President since the resignation of Arthur Grad several months earlier. 

The maior problem was to make the merger work. After all the 
trauma and tensions that preceded the agreement and had left residual 
feelings of distrust, the Carnegie Corporation's support made possible 
a chance for perspective that has proved crucial. Analysis of the most 
urgent tasks showed sixteen major areas that needed Immediate action- 

" 1. . Weld aie two faculties of the PIB and the NYU/SES into a whole, 
" overcoming tiie exacerbatloni, rivalries and fears generated by 
the merger process, 

2. Reduce the combined faculties by a number equal to"the additions 
brought by merger -- a requirement set forth by the State Educa- 
tion Department as a condition for making payments In the two 
years of State subsidy after merger. (See Appendix C. ) 

3. Initiate a vigorous undergraduate recruitment program to turn 
around the steady decline in the freihman class which had de- 
creased from 495 in 1970-71 to 275 in Septeniber 1973. 

4. Open the Farmlngdale Graduate Center in Long Island to under- 
graduate programs an action necessary to reduce the operat- 
ing costs of tile Center, 

5. Develop, as mandated by the merger agreement, academic opera- 
tions in Westchester County to fulfill ttiie function feat earlier had 

• been provided by tiie presence In &e Bronx of tihe NYU/SES. 

6. Throuih die combination of the previous three goals, achieve by 
September 1975 a student to teaching faculty ratio of 15-1, from 
a pre-merger ratio of 10 to 1. 

7. Enhance the rest-arch program, so as to Increast the total volume 
of research in spite of contractions in faculty stren|tiis, 

8. Activate searches for all academic posiaons simulteneously (a 
probably urilque task In Anie rlcan higher education, as tiie orderly 
process whereby one proceeds from Provost to Dean to Department 
Head could not be followed). The clause of the merger which man- 
dated tiie searches created a 'lame duck administration" at all 
levels of Polytechnic and fanned internal factions at the most cru- 
cial time, when strong administrative actions were required to 
reduce the faculty and generally turn aroimd the Institute. 
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9* Undertake negotiations with the fac\J,ty union and the other unions 

for new labor contracts to be effeiitive at the beginning of the lecond 
acadenriic year (1974-7 5) after a period exacerbated by major lay- 
offs and by the presence of a large number of faculty members who 
had been kept in Umbo concerning tenure deciiioni. The situation 
was made even more difficult by the fact that the NYU faculty had 
received no pay raiies for ^o years, and that the full profesiors at 
Polytechnic who constitute the largeit rank of the faculty 
receive a ialary on the average of $5, 000 leaf than the similar rank 
at the State University of New York. 

10, jEstablish stricter control on academic quality. 

11, Take whatever measures were necessary to revitalize such Depart* 
ments as Chemiitry and Mechanical Enginiering, that had suffered 
in the years prior to the merger. 

12, Develop a major development program, to provide Polytechnic with 
short range support from priTOte sources and to create the basis for 
a campaign of longer range support, 

13, Undertake a vigorous public relations effort to promote a greater 
consciousness in tiie commiinlty pf the presence and strengths 
Polytechnic* 

i4# Develop plans for tiie future of Polytechnic that would constitute 
the basis for academic^ financial and geographic development of 
the Insti'hite, 

15, Augment the strength of the Board so as to enable the new Poly- 
' technic to respond to its new opportunities and needs, 

!6, jidaka meaiurable progress toward balancing the budget for tiie 
first time since 196^* 

The ^o and one half years since merger have seen tiiese challenges 
met and, in large measuraj resolved,^ Speciflcallyi 

1, The two faculties at Polyteclmlc have been effectively mergsd into 
one with a minimum of strife. It is hard today to differentiate 
between former NYU and former PIB faci^ty, 

2, The process of reducing faculty has been also carried out witii a 
minimar amount of trauma in spite of &e fact that tile reductions 
have been higher and have occurred at a higher rate tJian 
&ose which in previous periods threatened the internal stability 

of Polytechnic, Since the merger we have reduced faculty strength 
from 269 to 217, a 20% re due tion| further reductions are in 
process, 

3, The freshman recruitment program has been most successful. The 
declining trend has been sl^rply reversed so that at the beginning of 
tiie 1975-76 academic year the freshman class reached 550 exceed- 
ing the 1970 class. This figure represents an Increase of 100% in 
two years, probably one of tiie largest nationally. 
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Through a sensitive negotiation with Hofstra University, the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook and the State Education De- 
partment, undergraduate programs at Farmingdale in Long Island 
were opened to four engineering curricula, with a freihman class 
of 7 4 in 197 4-73 and 1 89 in 197 5-76, 

A Charter amendment was obtained from the Board of Regents to 
permit operation in Westchester. Through a cooperative arrange- 
ment with Pace University, Polytechnic has started offering a joint 
program in Industrial management as well as several other graduate 
courses in engineering and applied science. 

The goal of a stadent-teachar faculty ratio of 15-1 mandated by the 
State at the merger has been met and exceeded at the start of the 
academic year 1975-76, from a ratio of 10-1 immediately prior to 
the merger^ The actual ratio is now closer to 16^1, 

The expansion of tiie research program has been pursued aggres- 
sively, reaching a re^aarch volim^e of some $4. 3 million for the 
1975-76 academic year an increase of 30% over the 1972-73 
volume and of 34% in research productivity par faculty mamber. 

Searches for all academic administrative positions from Provost 
to deans to dapartment heads were carried out and almost totally 
completed within tha first academic year alter the mergar. Given 
the urgency to bring rapidly tha acadamic administration in a posi* 
tion to functton, and also given the imparativp not to expand the new 
Institute personnal^ in the first yaar all tiie acadamic administrators 
were appointad from tha insida. Some searches ware instituted dur- 
ing flia second academic yaar, Threa administrators ha va baen 
racruitad from the outsldai A naw Dean of Arts and Sciancas, Dr, 
Bernard Bulkin, former chairman of ttie chemistry department at 
Hunter Collega; a Director for tha naw Cantar for Ragional Tech- 
nology, Mr, Ruban Brown, former Exacutlva Director of tlia 
Council for tha Environment of Naw York Cityi and a Professor 
of Managament and Director of Policy Studies, Dr. Anthony Wiener, 
Chairman of the Rasaarch Management Council of the Hudson Insti- 
tute since 1964 and co-autiior witii Herman Kahn of --The 
Year 2000. 

Labor nagotiations wafa carried out with the three unions at Poly- 
technic at the peak of flia past inflationary wave. The sattlemants 
reached gava the Institute two years of Internal peace at a d^ciiive 
time. ...C ^ . 

To anhance the quality of faculty, the granting of tenure and appoint- 
ments to Mghar rank have undergone mora rigorous scrutiny than in 
tha past. 

Actions ware taken to strengthen the Chemistry Department. To date 
these have included tha recruitment of two members as raplacemants 
Dr, Eli Pearca, who has an industrial rasearch background, and Dr. 
Lawrence C. Da Bolt, a s^dent of Dr. Paul Flory of Stanford, The 
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new Dean of Arts and Sciences, Dr. Bernard Bulkin, ii a dynamic 
young chemist with impreislve academic credentials, 

A development program was initiated with clearly defined goals* The 
first step of the program is a campaign for $6 million of which some 
$4 millions are already on hand in pledges. The most significant ele- 
ment of this campaign to date has been a challenge gift from an alum- 
nus, Dr, Jacobs, for $1 million, to be matched by an equal amount 
by the Board* Substantial grants have bean obtained also from IBM 
and the Sloan Foundation* The activities for the campaign have in- 
cluded the articulation of a "Case for Polyti^chnic'' through a series 
of significant documents, a program of co;ita^:ts with aliimni through- 
out the nation, and a totel reorganlzatlor; q( >ur public relations de- 
velopment and communication staffs. 

A continuous public relations campaign tias been undertaken, which 
has it Polytechnic's name much more frequency in the news than 
ever in the past, A particularly vlgoroui campaign has been carried 
out In Long Island In support of our developing programs there. The 
campaign has Included tiie institution of generally well-attended break- 
fasts for eKecutives from Nassau and Suffolk Counties mv^ry Thursday 
morning at our Long Island Center. These breakfastg kmv^ :vtlped 
cement relations with the businesi and industrial commumitieBH 

The $3 00s 000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation made possible both 
short and long range plans for Polytechnic, This was perhaps the most 
essential^ even if unspoker^ need or Polytechnic to give to the new 
tostltute a sense of its role in Ni^w York and more' broadly in the nap^v 
tional and International communltyp and to challenge flie Institatm to 
greatness. A substantial grant received subsequently from the Sloan 
Foundation enabled the Institute to support the planning for the estab- 
lishment of a School for fee Management of Technology tiiat will con- 
solidate facid,ty and programs at Polytechnic in tills area* The 
Andrew W* Mellon Fomidatlon has also imderwrltten efforts whereby 
Polytechnic is experimenting with programs concerned with the Inter 
face between tihe humanities and technology. 

The Board has bre i expanded numerically flirough a successful peti- 
tion to the Board oi Regents to increase Its members from 25 to 33^ 
and has been diversified through die appointment of distinguished 
new members with backgrounds in areas such as investment banking* 
civic leadersMp and eTehitecture* A Long Island Advisory Cotmcll 
has also been established, and a National Advispry Council is in tiie 
process of belrg established* 

Actions were taken to press steadily for budget ry economies. 
These ranged from die merger of the Homanitle s and English de- 
partments, to replace the Psychological Testing Service with an 
outside agency under contract, to the re due ^^n of academic and 
non-academic personnel. These were effected by a process of. 
consensus attoined by an Initlftite Operations Review Committee 
chaired by a Trustee^ Asa resul^ tiie goal of a balanced budget 
will be reached by t976-77, InfU^tion botii in labor and plant opera- 
tion costs .make this a slow process. We tiierefore found it 
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-- _ necessary to request continued State support and were successful 
with an outright grant of $750, 000. 

The State action may have recognised progresi toward budgetary 
goals that had been set during negotiations somewhat wishfully, and thar 
were made' even more aifficult because of inflationary pressures with 
skyrocketed fuel prices and other co^^cs. 

In suffering comes wiidom, as Aeschylus was perhaps the first to 
remark. Having suffered through the long and tortuous process of merger, 
what have we learned about the conditions that determine the outcome? 

The primary determinant is the strength of the units involved. In tiiis 
case, it was not the merger of two sovereign units, able to negotiate freely. 
Polytechnic, while independent, was in crisis. Its former President and 
faculty had long been at odds| the President resigned in the midst of the 
merger negctiations. The Trustees had to become involved by default. 
Financially, Polytechnic had to conttnue receiving State money to survive, 

SES was being cast off by NYU and was not negotiating for itself. The 
Administration of NYU was strong, but its goal was not the creation of a 
viable merged institution- it was rattier to come up with an arrangement 
that would permit sale of the uptown campus. The satisfactory disposi- 
tion of its engineering school faculty and students was a desired objective, 
but was not its highest priority* 

There were, in reality, five parties to this mergeri the Administra- 
tion of Polytaclmic, in auKi the faculty of Polytechnic, deeply concerned 
over Its position In the new Institution; Ae Administration of NYU, with 
quite different goalij the faculty of SES, insecure about their personal 
futares; and the State, which had mandated the merger as a means of end- 
ing annual subsidies to a private Institution* 

This diversity of strengths^ motivations and goals resulted in an 
agreement tiiat nearly destroyed the new institution before it could begin* 

Of the many factors ttiat threatened the success of the merged institu- 
tion, financing represented the most serious misjudgment. Polytechnic had 
been receiving $3 million a year from the State prior to merger. Even 
wltii that subsidy the cumulative deficit had been growing, $3 million 
was the minlmtim necessary to its continued operation. After &e merger, 
that same sum would, for the first year, also have to be stretched to cover 
vastly increased liabilities -- the absorption of 64 SES fac\J,ty with a 
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payroll of SI* 6 million, but a faculty that brought only 315 full-time equi- 
valent students and between S400, 000 to S500, 000 in sponsored research. 
The overoptimiitic projections at the merger had been for 550 FTE stu* 
dents and SI* 8 million in spori^ored reiearch coming to the newly merged 
institution from NYU-SES, 

In the second year of the merger, the subsidy would drop to $2 million 
and the State required at the end of that period that the new institution have 
its budget in balance* Totally disregarding the raging inflation at feat per- 
iod, simple arithmetic proved this to be impossible. 

Adequate funding required an enlarged student body, a fact feat was 
racognlzed during the negotiations, but was Insufficiently resolved* NYU 
had long delayed access to PIB to recruit from the SES student bodyt aU ^ 
though it permitted ofeer schools access to its students. Several plana 
for expanding enrollment had been discussed, including establishment of 
undergraduate courses at the graduate center in Long Island and the 
inauguration of classes in Westchester, When the time came to move 
rapidly for realization of this desired growth, Polytechnic was delayed by 
the long process of applying for registration of new programs. 

In the case of undergraduate programs on Long Island, the process 
took several months which seriously delayed recruiting. It was two years 
before limited approval was granted for the Westchester operation. This, 
In conjunction with the small number of SES students transferring to the new 
institution, made budget- balancing a sheer impossibility. 

A prime factor in the financial stability of any institution is fee size 
of Its endowment. One would assume feat the merger of two Institutions 
would include fee merger of their endowments^ Polytechnic had an endow- 
ment of some $5 milUoni SES had no separate endowment, but it certainly 
sho^d have been entitled to a share of fee monies ^JYtJ received from sale . 
of fee uptown campus after mortgage debts were paid when it migrated to 
Ke part of a new merged institution. Equity would have dictated the trans- 
fer of some substantial part of the $30 millions thus realized, NYU^s 
dower to its departing daughter was instead only $400, ODD. As a conse- 
quence fee endowment per student at the new institution went down, de- 
clining from^PIB^s $2, 569 in the fiscal year of merger ending June 30, 
1973 to $1^ 860 per full-time equivalent student at Polytechnic Instlhite of 
New York in 1973 -74, 
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A merger should also meld and enhance the fund-raising operation of 
the two combihing institutioni. SES, however, had never raised money 
separately from NYU, and Polytechnic's development program- had been 
minimal and sporadiG. For its first hundred years Pplytechnic did little 
or no fund raising. In 1954 a volunteer group of alumni began a small 
effort, but this was not sufficient to provide a sound financial base for an 
institution that had developed large graduate enrollments and a major 
research-oriented program. An effort was launched In the '60^i to raise 
money for an academic building, A iubstantial sum was raised, but the 
rapidly developing finaricial crisis siphoned off gift income into operations. 

The need for revampad and strengthened fund raising was recognized, 
but the building of a strong development effort takes time* Even after the 
department is establishedj long months are needed to reach out effectively 
to the community^ to industry, to the alumni. Here, again, the two-year 
deadline imposed by the State was wildly unrealistic next to the time re- 
quired to achieve a steady and reliable flow of contributions. 

Alumni of '^Brooklyn Poly-' needed time to adjust to tiie new Polytech* 
nic Institute of New York, A more serious effect of merger on fund raising 
was the absence of access to SES graduates. One NYU alumnus sought and 
was granted an injunction preventing the release of SES alumni lists to the 
new institutiom This cut off a potential 15, 000 donors right at the start. 

The Polytechnic Board of Trustees, in the past, had not been deeply 
involved in fimd raising, A long-time Board member reqalla an earlier 
Chairman assuring prospective new Trustees tiiat meetings would be infre- 
quent and brief, and Aat no fund raising would be ejected. 

Witii the restructuring of fee Board at merger, time was needed to 
get the members Involved in what was essentially a new venture for many 
of ihem. 

Community perception of an institution, so importent to its ability to 
develop financial support, was in this case either poor pr fuzzy. Much of 
the ''news" about both Polytechnic and SES in ttie years before merger had 
been about financial crisis ratiber than about accomplishments in teaching, 
research and connmimity service. The changed name was an added handi- 
cap to recognition. This problem is only now being resolved. 

Merger normally brings about economies of consolidation. The sav- 
ings from elimination of plaat maintenance, purchailng, services, and 
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hqusing costs all accrued to NYU with the sale of the uptown campus. The 
new institution;- on the CQntrary, had to increase its expenditures to ac- 
commodate the larger faculty, student body, and the expanded sites. 

The role of the State in this merger was complex. The ''State" in this 
context was not a single entity but at various stages comprisedi 

The Board of Regents 

The New York State Legislature 

The Office of the Governor 

The. Chancellor of SUNY 

Individual SUNY campus Presidents 

The State Department of Education 

The State Office of the Budget 

Each of the major groups involved at any stage of the merger discus- 
sions had its own priorities and its own definition of goals. Each had a full 
list of responsibilities and preoccupations competing for its attention. 
Among the various roles played by the State were to 1) authorize purchase 
of the NYU uptown campus; 2) provide subsidy to the Polytechnic of Brook- 
lyn; 3) provide subsidy to the new mergad Inititution; 4) draft legislation 
mandating the merger; 5) certify courses offered by the expanded institu- 
tion; 6) mediate at the negotiating sessions- 7) monitor financial reports 
from the merged institution. 

A fundamental problem in tiie merger was the interface between pub- 
lic and private education in New York. Polytechnic has the largest grad- 
uate enrollment in engineering in the United States, It had in 1973-74 the 
second largest program of engineering research of any academic institution 
in New York State, Our area will need more, not fewer, well trained engi- 
neers if we are to deal effectively wi& the e.^calating problems of creating 
new jobs through new industries, of energy and resource depletion, transpor 
tation, pollution, and housing, A major engineering and science facility is 
vilal to New York, not only for the graduates it will produce but also for the 
research that is carried on within its laboratories --particularly research 
of direct interest to tiie metropolitan region. 

A working partnership between regional governments, area industries 
and an engineering center can advance the well being and prosperity of all 
three. If the merger had been thought of by the State in those terms, it 
would have been seen as the creation of a very significant resource, and 
Ae inveitment of an adequate amount of m^oney and time would have been 
seen as an opporftmity rather than a drairu 
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The three ingredients necessary to a successful merged operation 
were: * 

Financial resources sufficient to carry out decisions essential 

to move forward; 

Information necessary to plan a viable operation, including 
number of faculty And students, amount of research ^ 
transfer, location of campuses; 

Time enough to develop private support, attract more sponsored 
research, recruit more students. 

All three were lacking to a nearly fatal degree. 
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AFTERMATH OF MERGER 

11. PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION, AND PROGRESS: 
THE OPPORTUNITIES 

If a 'new or renewed -i institution is to have the academic quality 
to fulfill its teaching commitoents, the creative foresight to take leader- 
ship in its fields of comaetence, the research talent to contribute to so- 
ciety, and the administrative ability to balance progress against stability, 
it must have reliable means to make its plans, actions, and evaluation 
operate as a buik-in foresight factor. 

The November t 973 Carnegie Corporation planning grant was in- 
valuable for the newly merged Polytechnic Inititute of New York, It al- 
lowed the new institution to plan for a major role as a regional and inter- 
national center of learning and research and to plan for efforts that can 
permit it to achieve the financial stability needed for its new mission. 

The first requirement of realistic planning is a clear view of present 
status. Polytechnic used the traditional study approaches j an assortment 
of respected outside experts, and task forces of in-house faculty. It also 
used the less traditional but revealing practice of listening to students. An 
essential goal, as one Trustee put it, was to survive the short term so that 
Polytechnic can flourish in the long term. 

The A, E. D, Evaluation 

The merged institution needed a snapshot of its academic quality, 
department by department. It required authoritative external appraisal 
rather tiian reliance on Internal self- study. 

The Polytechnic Cor^ration retained, for such an appraisal, the 
Academy for Educational Development (A. E. D. ). The AED selected, 
from among nominations made by the faculty and by other sources, 34 con- 
sultants. They represented 19 disciplines and came from 21 institutions^ 
of higher learning and four research laboratories or engineering consult- 
ing firms, I 

These scholars visited Polytechnic from October VI to November 8, 
1973, Their average visit lasted two days. They were asked to evalua - 
the academic programs* the extent to which the programs were in tiie 
forefront of engineering education; the extent to which faculty members 
supplemented or duplicated each other; the necessity for the program in 
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a welUrounded educationr? v^; the quality of the 4eade r ship; the 

modarni;,> t^v ri^uipi^ v - suitability and conditions of the labora- 
tories; the capacity fcr i^v/f j^Tch] the size of the department in relation ■ 
to its mission' the. suitability of departmental plans, and the need for a 
given department or segment of a department in a modern ichobl of engi- 
neeringi, 

Each vistting authority received advance study materiali. These 
included a current vita for each faculty member, a departmental report 
when available, and a departmental fact iheet or profile that g^ve a brief 
summary. This summary comprised the distribution of faculty by rank, 
tenure, and age; the number of degrees granted in the previous five years, 
the number of classes with twelve or fewer students over the same period, 
and research expenditures during feat time* 

The overall direction of tiie study was in tiie hands of a central panel 
chaired by AED President Alvin C, Eurich and consisting of fee late 
Detlev Bronk, President Emeritus of Rockefeller University; Keith 
Glennan. President EmeriW^^f Case Institute of Technologyi Arthur 
Humphrey^ Dean of Engineering at the Uni'^erslty of Pennsylvania, and 
Jerome Wiesner, President of MaisacJiu letti Institute of Technology* 

The Study Director was Ruth WeiAtr^- %n Emeritus of Hunter 

College, She met with all visitors at lea^t ,ena^er pQasible, 

Pplytechriic's President also rriet wife them, Tha/ telked wife all faculty 
members in groups, and in many instances, indlviduiLlly. Most visitors 
met both imdergraduate ind § raduate itudents, visited laboratories a^d 
reviewed res^^ arch. They met^ In additlonp .wife at least one senior ad* 
ministrator* S 

The 19 teams made individual reports feat were incisive, candid, 
and usefuU The administration wat able to act upon nearly all problem 
areas the evaluators pointed out, and continues to work on remaining 
currlcular segments that can be strengthaned wifein limits of fee Instl- 5 
iute's resources. 

To a new President, the AED study report^findings were encouraging ' 
iji fee literarsansa of having his courage strengfeened. The AED report 
summarized, fee outside objective view of the Polytfechnic^s programs this 
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''In general the reports were most heartening but they 
recognized problem areas and made suggestions for their 
remedy. the Dnpartment of Electrical Engineering and 

Electrophysics and the Department of Aerospace Engineer- 
ing and Applied Me chanlGS %ve re listed as being in the top 
10% [in the country], ^' 

The comments from the. 19 visiting tt^ams whose members pointed 
out weaknesses that were clear to them as well as strengths -- were useful 
in comprising a syllabus of work ahead to make the new Polytechnic strongs 
er. For instance, as stated in the AED common report* those who exam- 
ined the Department of Aerospace and Applied Mechanics saids 

'It is our view that the Department of Aeroipace Engineer* 
ing and Applied Mechanics serves an enormously importent 
fimction for the citizens of the New York area. The depart- 
ment is one of the top schools of aeronautical engineering in 
this country. It offers the only course of instruction in aero- 
nautical engineering in the area of New York City, For this 
reason we feel strongly that every effort must be made by the 
administrations of PINY and the State of New York to see that 
this facility remains at least as strong as it is today and this 
strength is made known throuc tout the high schools in tiie 
New York area. * * * 

The visitors to Chemical Engineering reported: 

. , Fortunately, the merger produced little, if any, overlap 
in Vreas of expertise, the department has excellent strengtii 
in heterogeneous catalysis usually lacking in most departinents 
arid transport phenomena upon which to build excellent research 
programs* ^■ 

Three distinguished writers for Electrical Engineering and Electro- 
physics the field in which PIB had ranked eighth nationally in "Cartter*' 
rating assayed by the American Council on Education stated: 

^^Of the 51 faculty whose biographies were given us, 25 are 
in the .broad field of electrophysics. These 25 are a strong 
group and they include a number of internationally famous 
^ ' people. They represent an important national resource for 

advanced RkD. . , 

Evaluation of the Operations Research and Systems Analysis Depart- 
ment fount its PIB component relatively strong in its links to the more 
technical fields of engineering (especially control system engineering) 
while the.NYU-SES strengths wej-e in tiie fields of stetistics and opera- 
tional research methods, 
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The picture that emerged from these and otiier evaluations in the . 
AED study evaluations which often contained frank and specific advic^*-- 
gave Polytechnic a first and immensely important view oi how it looked .to 
the outsidei immediately after the merger, and of some oi ^Au actions it 
should take and directions it should pursue. The nrxt element of the plan- 
ning for the merged institution was the work of four large faculty task 
forces. 

The Four Task Forces 

Earlier reports to the Carnegie Corporation have reported what 
four Task Forces recommended and what implementation had taken place 
up to the reports* dates. Here we summarise the key polntQ, tell about 
further actlono as^well as about steps that will need to be taken, and how 
fliis process of self-examination is Important to the new Polytechnic, 

We can now generalize two years after the Task Forces nmde their 
reporff* Their charges were distinct but necessarily intersected. Task 
Force #1 dealt with faculty- student relationSp needs for staff to fill pro* 
gram deficiencies, and facilitiei. Task Force #2 examined the curricu- 
lum* Task Forces #3A forecast social factors that will affect ttie Insti- 
tute*! future while #3B studied what its administrative structure sho\ild 
be* Task Force #4 examined income, e^^ensep and the ralation of pro- 
ductivity to financial resources* 

Although their findings had different emphasesi the recommenda- 
tions tended to reinforce one another while also modulating their imple- 
mentation^ It was often necessary to change ttie particular nneaaure b^iiig 
proposed, in the interest of meeting conside rations raised by ano&er 
study group* as will be seen below. Th^ several spectra helped Inform, 
guide, and lend urgency to actions the new Polytechnic administratlpn to^, 

Student-Orientatjon 

Task Force 1 looked toward a far more student-ori^ted Instltuta, 
It was vital, because it afforded students opportunities by canvass and 
dialogue to make clear, to administrators, faculty, and Trustees tiieir 
pent-up inventory of shortcomings that required correction*^ 

Leading the recommendations was the request that a Dean of Fresh- 
man assert his ombudsman functlonp improve student retention, and pro- 
mote student interest in extra-curricular activities during and prior to 
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the freshman year. To help accomplish these objectives a fulUtime 
Director of Financial A4d was appointed. His work freed the Assistant 
Dean of Students to allocate a lot more time to advising freshmen. 

One serious need the Institute has not yet been able to meet. becaTise 
of financial reasons, is a full-time Foreign Student Adviser. One out of 
five Polytochnic students received his preparatory schooling in a foreign 
countryt One out of seven plans to return to his or her home nation. The 
need remains pressing. 

There ha& been steady improvement in advising, although this ser- 
vice ii still far from optimum. Two deparcj its have coma to assign 
one faculty adviser who will continue to be s :mrtic\J.ar student^s mentor 
all though his undergraduate years. A third department has begun such 
assignments for summer sHidants, The practice has not yet become the 
rule throughout Polytechnic, There are persistent efforts to have mure 
dBi^artments regularize their advising practices. 

Task Force #1 found that about 25% of st-udents in 1974 felt they were 
in need of tutorial help, and almost half the students felt qualified to give 
such help. Nonetheless^ lack of tutors in many subjects v/as found to be a 
common complaLnti 

•*Some departments have informal tutorial set-ups. So too has 
die Black Student Union, Tutorial programs must be set up 
throughout the Institute with formal structure to be saccass- 
fuL One could set apart cenain rooms, . . where tutors and their 
students can gather. Scheduled hours must be set aside for this 
activi^. The tutors should be students perhapi primarily who 
are tiie recipients of Polytechnic scholarships. Tutoring will 
benefit both student and tutor since an excellent %vay to learn a 
subject thoroughly is to teach it, " 

The tutorial help in freshman Physics and Chemistry begun in Fall 
t974 has continued, and is effective* Graduate and senior honors students 
do most of the tutoring, facilitated by a small fund, under faculty super- 
visionp Fundf from an HEW grant expanded the library's tock of reme- 
dial texts, references and study materials so that the faculty had access 
to up-to-date material on reading, grammar, languages, mathematics 
and English for foieign students. These steps have helped palpably to 
paduce attrition. 

The 1972-73 PIB student retention rate was 66%, The merger tar- 
get was to raise this to 75 percent. For 1974-75 it reached 82 percent. 
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This was done bv providing more counseling, ' -one - on- one tutoring in 
physics, help with problem- solving in chemistry, an early warning sys- 
tem from freshmen grades, special funds to prevent drop-outs for finan- 
cial reasons, and more help in English for foreign students. Budget cuts 
have regrettably discontinued special summer preparatory courses in 
physics and mathematics and a reading improvement program that were 
two effective tools for enabling som.e students with good latent ability to 
remain at the Institute* 

The Task Force made several suggestions for applying instructional 
technology to advance more self-directed study. Videotapes of the entire 
freshman Physics coarse, recording all lectures and demonstrations of 
la boratory technique s, are in h^^avy use the Polytechnic Library- s most 
frequently borrowed non-print ■attraction. A video math course is in work, 
with feedback from students and faculty now guiding revisions. 

One major acquisition, the new IBM 360/65 computer, in July 1975, 
greatly served management, research, and student projects. Providing 
20% faster service than a system that had been shared wi& SUNY Stony 
Brook, it more than answered the widespread student complaint that it 
had been difficult to ebtair ur^^ient access to a comp " at the times 
this resource was most v^r '^^<i 

Polytechnic's compute i^d a previous owner, i.* it it ,as naw at the 
Institute, much speedier than the SUNY-Stony Brook shared mac .ne, and 
cost less net expense per year because some of its substantially greater 
capacity was soon aold to other users^ 

Relatively small cha^.j^s such as having s^^eclfic bulletin boards 
and the student-operated radio station WINO make '^selllng*^ announcements 
of actlvltieB and events conducted by extra-curricular organizations, and 
making use of Bell Telephone and IBM services to sho^i busy departoental 
staffs how to be m^re respo \alve to studant request? have fostered Im- 
proved communications. 

The establishment In 1975-76 of the Student- Factaty -Administration 
Committee (SFAC), to which any member of the Polytechnic community 
may bring any problem and that makes recommendations to thf President, 
is a .stride tuwarcl being a more open and acc^ nteble institution, 
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Cur riculur Je re loped 

Ta3k Force ^2 was requested to recommend area? of curriculum 
development that "will enable Polytechnic to offer programs which will 
adequately prepare its greduates to fill leadership roles in the year 2000, " 
Lest this appear to ha\'e called for gazing into the distant future, most 
freshmen who enter this coming Fall wUl be in their early forties at the 
stert of the next century. Even men and women who earn their doctorates 
in the next few years will, in most instances, be in their forties in the 
year 2000. 

This group first aimed high: 

''The danger exists that in our efforts to find immediate 
solutions to problems which relate to our survival we lose 
sight not only of our present strengths but also of our obliga- 
tion to maintain and achieve broader excellence. Polytechnic 
must therefore seek to attract highly motivated, schola^:'ly 
students and potential leaders who desire exposure to many 
areas of knowledge, 

''These students will seek in-depth technical edlica on 
and education in the functioning of societal institutions so that 
they can direct technoiog/ to gemi nely improve the quality of 
human life. addition to the best technical education they 
should receive sufficient exposure to the contributions of di- 
verse cultures, past andpresent^ to enable them to establish 
an intelligent viewpoint from which to determine what consti- 
tutes improved quality of human life, 

^'In recognition of the fact that the formal training we 
provide st^Klents now and in the nea.'^ future cannot adequately 
anticipate th^'r needs thirty years hence, it is necessary to 
encourxge . .^tyle characterized by a desire to continue learn- 
ing beyoad forrral education^ i. e* , wc must teach our studants 
to teach themselves. This will require greater departure from 
the concept of compartment.- lized educatiun often characteris- 
tic of the teKtbook-lecture delivery technique. In addition, it 
will require a conscientious teaching effort to relate the edu- 
cational process to the world beyond the classroom, i. e, , the 
interaction between current practice and learning. 

The Task Force divided into sub-committees concerned with (A) the 
improving of the tastitute^s base programs, characterized by long term 
continuity nf knowledge, materials, and approaches, such as Chemistry 
and Civil Engineering; (B) new and developing programs, and (C) the 
educating process tfiat should be sought. 
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A spate of recommencations resulted for base programs. There 
was concern about a ^'glaring deficiency in many of our students in written 
and oral communications skills, This required a concerted effort in 
English, Humanities, and Social Science offerings, and in engineering and 
science courses demanding written and oral reportSj to overcome this 
deficiency. Because graduates should be adaptable^ with capacity to 
change with circumstances, students ought to have practi'^e in intellectual 
and personal skills outside tiieir immediate fields of specialization in both 
engineering and non-engineering discLplineSg To avoid early obsolescence 
in their professional careers they must also -'be educated to recognize the 
need for, and trained to seek out, information in unfamilar territories, 

To acquire judgmental and critiual skills it was felt necessary to 
eliminate -^tbe r otion diat all possible interesting knowledge and informa- 
tion has already been dis tilled into textbooks and professional lectures, 
Students need exrjcsure the concept that analysis is only a tooU albeit 
an important v*, :i th-^ creative process of design or synthesis. 

Mech::,oi^i'nj^ for *hese goals are increased provision for outside 
major department electives^ directed " \dief: upper division projects, 
and inte rnships. 

Three ba^ic program voids to be filled were (A) an enlarged and 
strengthened Management Program, (B) expansion and greater depth in 
the biological sciences, and fC) an undesignated Bachelor of ^;>?gineering 
degree that can lead to management, the law, medicine, sales and tech- 
nical writing, 

A pervasive base program need, according to tha curricular task 
force, is increased exposure for students to profeesional practice. Spa* 
cial industry professorships through appointments for periods as brief as 
two Intense weeks to two terms, and internships to encouragu interplay 
between theory and practice, were reconimended. One example given 
was industry being many years ahead of most unlversitiei in interactive 
computer aided design. Visiting industry professors could offer courses 
and be nuclei to involve faculty. 

Just as Task Force #! had stressed need for more and better advis- 
ing, this group called for a vastly improved system to increase flexijility, 
judgmental training, design exposure, and emphasis on social aw areness. 
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"Advisins will become a role as important as classroom teachingr it 
stated, "and should be recognized and regarded accordingly. " 

Task Force "2 examined four kinds oi possible new programs. Of 
these, two now show good short=term prospec ts of becoming distinctive 
rraduate degree programs. These are the Management and Control oi 
Resources and Manpower, as part of the new School of Technology Ma.n^ 
agement and Policy Studies we describe later, and Biomedical Engineer- 
ing. 

The other, iw ^. .-ogram.s are less Ukely to bo brought to reality in 
the ways the Task Force conceived them, but hold promise of .onger- 
term development. Th^se ..re Robot Engineering -- a field that will be 
increasingly needed for safety and improved precision in such haEardous 
work spheres as fire and police prott- tion; ex-ploration into extreme 
ocean depths and arctic wastes, and hot laboratories and Biogenetic 
Eiigi nee ring. 

The subcommittee dealing with new educational processes looked 
into seven programs that appeared to have promise for the new Polytech- 
nic. Only one of these has had suDstantial use, tiie Advanced Placement 
procedure, and that largely ''Jr credit in the Calculus, '.n 1975-76 there 
were 128 freshmen who had passed high school courses and took the Col- 
lege Entrance Board test. Two-thirds passed. Both the nurnber of appli 
cants and those %s ho succeeded are estimated to be 25% more than in 
< 974-75. Polytechnic also approves advanced placement in Physics, 
Chemistry, English, and History. 

Early Admissions has uejn less than substantial to date. Some stu 
dents who were pr^ -ri high school diplomas by high school guidance 
counselors or ass^ -i incipals after the end of their college freshmar 
years h^ve insteau ved the inferior General Education certificate. 

This is ur jt^portant to those who get college degrees, but causes them to 
feel they are victims of an unjust system. 

The Task Force's search into new teaching modes looked at pro- 
grammed texts, the Keller Method, and che Teaching Information Pro- 
;ram Systems (TTPS) devploped with Exxon support, and liked what It 
saw. Financial stringency and the familiar lack of faculty eagerncis to 
c.'nsider change are barriers that, once overcom*;, should open the way 
to marked progress, particularly because some of the new Pc .•cechnlc ' s 
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faculty have gained widening renown for their part in production and eval- 
uation of instructional materials making innovative uses of modern tech- 
nology. The situation resembles that of the mythic shoemaker children 
with bar a feet- 

The use of projv'Cts had already for some years been a bright part of 
PIB learning, and continues. The microwave television link between the 
Brooklyn^ Farmingdala and Westchester centers, now being planned, had 
its start in an undergraduate student project* 

Early diagnosis of student difficulties and follow-up measures were 
recommended and has been systematically implemented by the Dean of 
Students, This works. It has signally contributed to reduced attrition^ 

Task Force #3A was asked '^to study the course of society and tech- 
nology and, , p [to] preEjent a long-range assessment of where our future 
technological opportunities will lie, 

It listed first in consideration of -the job market In engineering the 
new field of Operational Data Analysis, a branch of mathamatlcs employ- 
ing statisticSs combinatorial analysis, graph tiieory, and other subdisdi* 
plines sharing .many areas with computer science. The expansion of 
Operations Research was regarded as haying stopped at a recent plateau* 
Science and Te chnical Rt^porting was expected to soon take the form of an 
established career requiring a special education particularly suited to a 
technological university. A similar education woulo be lu > ' • . for Science 
and Technology Ad dserb to decision-makers In the public sector who had 
not found cohsultant advice from professional scientists and engineers 
useful. 

The report anticipated rising need for technology-basad generalists 
able to tap reservoirs broadar than engineering, mathematics, and such 
"hard^^ sciences as physics and chemistry. Modern systema design, 
analysis, and evaluation draw from knowledge of economics, the law^ 
psychology, and the fine arts. While one's primary training and ejEper-^ 
ience will be in a single realm of competence^ hie viewpoint in the future 
must necessarily be broad* 

Professional commuaicatior, specialists are needed rnore than in the 
past, because of the gulf between experts and society. Politics must be 
informed or become cdunter-prqductive. Consumers need to know more . 
before tiiey buy and to maintain the devices they use. And technical 
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people working together need to be mutually intelligibl- if joint efforts are 
to sain results* The technological professionals will inc reasiiigly be ex- 
pected to convey what they kno%v to those who lack their special languages. 

As engineers involve themselves in environmental problems they 
need command of social sci^i^^kills along with knowledge of socio^ 
loiy, anthropology, and Mstory^^- to prepare convincing written and oral 
arguments to politicians and the public. Engineers need training in prin- 
ciples of managemeht and learning techniques that make use of computers- 
and electr vaic libraries supplying information too profuse for storage by 
rote. 

With technological change continuing to alter the distribution of in- 
dus tries, changes in employment will make "professionals think in terms 
of two or more careers. Educational iruHtutions' role in providing re- 
training can be significant* The rise in salaries and fringe benefits was 
forecast as relatively steady; in such a job market the technical profes- 
sionals measurement of success could be in non-monetary terms, giving^ 
greater emphasis to work satisfaction ai%d through wrrk furthering certairf- 
sociAl goals. At times of job insecurity, traditional yardeticks are again 
main factors* 

The outlook for institutions is toward highly specialized courses in 
more subjects while the numbers of students requiring them, remains 
limited* Interuniversity c^*operative agreement to provide the offerings 
economically, and perhaps to provide thom at all, should involve shared 
responsibility and transfer of credits no matter where the courses are 
taken. 

One new function for tmiversities, it was guessed, can be as "think 
tanks'' addressing problems too research-oriented for industry and too 
application-oriented for traditional academia* Because the pace of tech- 
nological change presents many industries with difficulty in their research 
and development capability, small firms coiild benefit greatly from asso- 
ciation with a technological university. Industrial knowledge of manag e- 
ment operations could make such relationships mutually advantageous* 
The most chmllenging and potentially useful sort of association would pro- 
vide for shared risks and profits within necessary legal constraints, 
' Cooperati\^e arrangements with Hofstra University now provide 
undergraduate engir^:riing on Long Island by the pQlytechnic facility 
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while most humanities courses are taught by Hofstra perionne^ l.^-^is /vna 
since grow^ apace, and will in time demand expansion from ihr. -,.r fia^dF 
of engir,eering concentration at the Farmingdale campus to a :^koi^trc ap- 
proximation to the 25 fieldi available in Brooklyn, Similarly the joint 
M. S, degree program in conjunction with Pace University at its PleaJHm - 
ville campus in Weitchester and the Poiy^echmc M, S. programs in Oj^t ra- 
tions Resea: h i= Systems Analysis, Electrical Engineering, and Math*?- 
matics cur -^ntly offered at the same site will require capital and logistics 
planning tc ni . anticipated needs in Westchester, Rockland and Fairfield 
counties* 

Administrative Structure 

Task Force #3B dealt with the Institute's administrative structure. 
It began with cathartic force, castigating the situation before the merger 
agreement when all decisions had to be made by the PI3 President^ 

. . subordinate administrators merely pp^sed requests for 
decisions to their superiors. Ea^h administrate' in the chain ^ 
could say *no* regarding decisionSp but he could not say 'yes. ■ 
Decisions took mDnths to obtain as papers and niemoranda passed 
slowly up tlie administration to the Presidanti the final bottleneck, 
inundated as he was with petty problems and paperwork and this 
at a time when the Institution was in a state of acceleratin| deter- 
ioration, when rapid decisions were required at all levels when 
the centr -1 issue in the mind of the President should have been his 
fund raising program, 

This group thereupon drafted the plan for an administration with 
clearly diviried responsibilities and lines of authority* It proposed de- 
centralir.ed decisiDn-making. We have since put deciaions in the hands 
of the Prjvosti Deans, and Department HeaCs^ This is now firm In- 
ilitute policy. 

To provide needed management manpower three key administrative 
posts were established. An Associate Provost for ReBearch stimulates 
and coordinates research, negotiating contracts without the advantage of 
seed money to nurture promising new ideas. The Dean of Engineering 
has been given an Associate whose task is to facilitata collaboration be- 
tween and f>mong departments. The President's Office has an Exective 
Assistant whose several duties int.lude staff support of activities of the 
expanded Board and Advisory committees in Long Island und Westchester* 
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Because of the plurality of new programs, and the chronic need for 
qualit>^ control over long establis-ed activitiei that .:annot be permitted to 
become pedestrian and perfunctory, there is need fcr ..-ed money to as- 
sure aualitied and energetic direction. But that comes within the purview 
of the task force concerned with resources. 

Finance ^ 

Task Force r4 studied trstitute productivity, budget formulation, and 
income sources. There has been definite progress in strengthened Trus^ 
tee leadership, fund raising, tacruitment and retention of good students, 
making the Brooklyn campus a brighter appearing place, integration of the 
merged faculties, and increase in funded research* Withal, efficiency 
measures must not become so short-sighted that there is insufficiently 
fruitful interchange between engineering and the sciences and thfit teach- 
ing effecti\x ai-ss is taken for granted. 

Governance had been a core item in the merger agreement. The new 
Polytechnic obtained permission to enlarge the Corporation Board of Trus- 
tees from 26 to 33 members. Up through the March 25, 1976 Board meet- 
ing the following ten persons have been elected Trustees: 

Lrtwis M, Branscomb, Vice President and Chief Scientist, 
>Uri Corporation 

Robert P. Brown, retired Chairman^ Poloron Products, Inc* 

Salv^atore A. ConigUaro, President, Sperry Division, 
Sperry Rand 

Joseph Gavin, Jr* , President^ Grumman Corporation 

Paul Hallingby, Jr, , Chairman, White Weld % Company, 
Investment Bankers 

Marian S, Heiskell, Director of Special Activities, The 
i4ew York Times 

Joseph J, Jacobs, Chairman, the Jacobs Engineering Corp, 

David L, Mltchelli Senior Vic - President, First Bosto-O 
Corporation 

Leunard F. C. Reichh?, Vire Prc^std^ntS Hi-tictor, 
Ebasco Services, Inc, 

Henry Root Sterii, Jr., E^q. , Mud./e Rose Outb/ie and 
Alaxandei g ^ 
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Neither PIB nor NYU-SES had systematic fund raising in the private 
sector. A committee of the new Polytechnic Board interviewed both the 
chief executi\'e officers of several professional development consulting 
firms and the account executives they offered to a.^'sign to the Institute's 
work. Brakeley, John Price Jones, Inc, was retained to make an inten- 
aive ten weeks study of problems and potentials concurrently with the 
planmng activities made possible under the Carnegie Corporation grant* 
The Brakeley Company put to work a team of six, headed by a stitdy di- 
rector^ 

After reviewing more than a dozen positive elements and f.^ : 
ious problems, the report of this study recommended a Progran 
Change seeking $6 million by the ^nd of 1976, while building strei.v: m' 
the Corporation^ other volunteer groups and staf: for a more ambitious 
Phase n with an estimated goal of $17 million by he end of 1979* 

To date, April 15, 1976, over $4 million in cash and pledges has 
been raised* This is over two-thirds of the $6 million Phase I objective. 

Enrollment and Retention 

The Buure future of the newly merged Polytechnic raquired a sub- 
stantially enlarged number of qualified students, and seeing to it that 
without relaxation of rigorous standards there would be measurably re* 
duced attrition. At the same time it was necessary to meet the goal set 
In the merger agreement of incxeasing the ratio of students to faculty 
despite the greatly enlarged faculty is^ulting from merger. All tiiese 
objectives were met, 

PIB*s enrollment of entering freshmen had contracted from 495 in 
1970-71 to 272, reflecting the national decline in engineering appiicanti. 
In December 1973 the Board of Regantc permitted Polytechnic and Hofitra 
University to coordinate Aeir undergraduate engineering programs on 
Long Island, authorising undergraduate cour s at the Polytechnic cam- 
pus at Farmingdale as wall as at Hof straps Hempstead campus* In Sep- 
tember, 1975, the Board of Regents' authorisation made it possible for 
Polytechric to offer graduate engineering coureea for the first time In 
Waitchester by joining forces with Pace University to offer the M, S* 
degreft in Management Jcience. 
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Attracting qualified new students %va5 a necessity. Professoi-s 
Ernest X, Levine and Paciiard L Harrison, former SES /acuity members, 
ioined their experience in student recruitment %vith that of PIB Admissions 
Director Alber* D. CaBuro, Even though SED permission to offer under- 
gradua - -ducation in Long Islai.^ came too late to reach high school stu- 
dents until the second half of 1"':,. -7 4, the results of their efforts In the 
increase of new students at th- klyn and Farmingdale campuses of the 
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Concomitant with these increases in numbers has.boen tL, increase 
ik quality of the students, as measured by their class ranking in high scnool. 

The problem in increasing enrollment of highly qualified studeiits 
to reach high school seniors who demonstrated their abUity in science a.nd 
mathematics, and to let them know what the new Polytechnic o£f«-rs. There 
are over 800 high schools in the greater New York metropolitar. region 
alone. A staff of ^ree could scarcely hope to accomplish much when busy 
high school courbtf). rs co-aid ,ually only make available bet-zveen half i-n 
hour and one hour Mr heir meetings witL, college-bMand senior v. ^ 

'There was a jeries of Open House weekends for students and coun- 
selors. The new Polytechnic Catalog proved to be a strong asset. It 
describes areas of study sOiccinrfly, with short ovf rvir vs of each aca- 
demic field, U has been hailed as a guidance resourca on engineering ^ 

tor secondary school counselors. ' 
In addition to computer print-out rosters from the College E. ,. 

Board listing those students wUo iw^ .;gnified inte re s^n Polytechnic an. 
whose scores In Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics are Ugh, thfi 
Admissions staff has also followed up on a steady floj^' of referrals from 
Polytechnic students. The faculty has also signified which ir' tructors 
were ready to address high school aseemblies, and PIB alumni liave be- 
come^ii '^olved in the recruitment process. 

Bother than merely address ftigh school assei iblies. Polytechnic 

ictice of giving technAAaU**^*© ^^R^ school - 
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science cUrisyis and '.^ubs impressed Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools on recent visits, Robert Rioja, a graduate student, 
has also aiisembled a traveling science show for high schools that demon- 
strates last^r beam action, holosraphy, and zero gravity* 

The overall cnrollrneni pirture at Polytechnic shows an up trends 

Years ended June 3 0 
1973 197 4 1975 

Undergraduate 1 650 1 875 1910 

Graduate -^^^^ 1690 ^ 244i 2440 

Total # of Students 3340 4316 4350 



Full Time Equivalents; 
Undergraduate j 
Graduate ^ 741 1 095 1 1 07 



Undergraduate J 1416 1581 1573 



Total Full -Time ' 

Equivalents ?1 57 2676 2680 

The new Polytechnic has set out to do all it c-\n with preaent re- 
sources for increasing the supply ot well educated women engineers. 
The nximber of entering wonaen ^^:r^'dhman has grown steadily since 1969 
and promises to increase furth-n^ in 1976i 

Fall 1969 - 3 1 ^ 

1970 - 19 i Fati ^^^73.* 36 Polytechnic 

t971 - 22 I i - 36 ^ Inatitute of 

. 1972 - 32 J 1975 ^ 39 ^ New York 

In 1974-75 there were 106 full-time and ten part-time women aeudents. ' 
Comparable data for 1975-76 are 113 and 19 respectively* 

Toward this end the Institufce ist .a In late 1975 a publication titled 
"A Woman'i World^^ citing Societv of Women Engineers data and College 
Placement Council findings on job market ancf pay and citing notable wo- 
men facul* ^ Its recently published annual report gives high vliibility to 
women studtim-s and teacheri without singUng them out for a^licit em- 
phasis* Senior faculty members say that they believe an enduring rise 
in women in engineeiing is r^t hand as women graduate studantc who de- 
rive enormous satisfaction from their itudies function as virtual mission^ 
arias -^nioiig young women they know. 



On thf Stan oi "Polytechnic ENGLVE?.:r-?, " the techn- al magazine pub- 
lished by students, fire out o£ twelve s:a:t members .are - '-^en. Among 
them is the Editor-in-Chiei. The lQ7n-r6 winter issue oi the ENGINEER 
•..'.•.-( d indet'd totally authored by women stuc-i its. 

Plant 

Prior to merger the Brooklyn campui building had deteriorated. 
Spartan renovations have contrived some more social space. Other im- 
provements have largely been cosmetic, yet make a real difference. 
Paint and elbow grease have begun to dispel the aura of gloom exuded 
by 'Institutional gr-en" and "institutional brosvn" hues that had coated 
interior walls of Polytechnic. 

Merging faculties 

Given the antecedent conflicts and distrusts described in previous 
chapters,- i. is remarkable that the t%vo faculties have become one with a 
minimum of strife. They all v.ent to work on the task of making the new 
Polytechnic thrive. Several SES personne] attained positions of leader- 
ship. Richard S. Thorsen is H.ad of the merged Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. Fred Landls, who had been Head of this Department at 
SES became Polytechnic D-an of Intercanipus Programs before being 
called to be Dea'n of Engineering for the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
Nvaukee, Sidney Shamis is Associate Dean of Engineering for Planning 
and Operations, By the second academic year of the merged institutio.i 
the uiiited teaching staff elected Professor John Lamarsh, the former • 
chairman of the SES ad hoc faculty committee that had fought merger and 
who heads the Depaitment of Nuclear rngineering at the new Polytechnic, 
as President of tlie Faculty Senate. Indeed, it is hard tjday to differen- 
tiate between former NYU and former PIB faculty. 

Their productivity 

: The projected cross=over of NYU-SES funded research a the mer- 

ger negotiators was that $1. 8 million in contracts would be transferred to 
the new Polytechnic. The actual amount turned out to be less than 
S500, 000. Pre-me|ger PIB research grant contracts were $3, 1 million. 
The current Polytejchnic level has reached $4.2 million. 
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The integrating prnceas occurred 'v^:^^ the facility had to b*^ reduced 
in size at the ?ame time that iti %vork load rose. Since merger, faculty 
strenttth was cut from 269 to 217 full-time equivalent members, a ZOTo r 
duction. The merger goal had been to lift the student-to -faculty ratio 
from tO-1 to io-i by Fall 1 975, It reached 15, 5-1 by start of that term. 
Because of faculty time allotted to research and the increa sing student body, 
Polytechnic now operates closer to 16-1. It expects to be at 16-1 by Fall 
1976. 

Under the pressure of tight budgets, some faculty members feel that 
the merged institution should concentrate on engineering, without divert- 
ing limited resources to excellence in the sciences. So long as the Insti- 
tute is committed to education rather than mere training, however, it must 
tirovide solid grounding in science* Engineering needs science, even though 
a growing body nt informed opinion holds that engineering is autonomous 
rather than derivative* Lf science teaching is obtained from departments 
elsewhere. Instructional costs are higher and communication among the 
several branches of engineering and science is difficult. Future engineer- 
ing advances will depend even mare hea^dly on science than at present. 
To shape students' philosQphy coherentiy, they should be continuously ex- 
posed to the interaction bet^'ean engineering and the full range of physics, 
chemi.f *ry, and mathematici from regular faculty. 

There will always be need to improve teaching effectiveness. The ^ 
new Polytechnic encourages student participation in the evaluation of in- 
struction. The faculty has organized vol >tary progr j<^;3 of lectures and 
workshops for study and practice of effective teaching meth6ds> to orient 
young instructors* and to focus research into methods for improvenieni of 
teaching. There are also attempts to recognize uncommonly able teach- 
ing through awards and through merit raises allocated by departmental 
peer review. 

New Programs and rvices 

The Task Forces f^ded by the Carnegie Corporation grant defined 
Bpecific challenges. The new Polytechnic administration had to plan and 
put into action what they had recDriimended, A start has been made toward 
establishing a School of Technology Mana.gement and Policy Studies, a 
Center for E sgional Technology, and a Brooklyn Educational and Cultural 
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Alliance in c onlunction with several other Brooklyn educational institu- 
tions. This section reviews what their potentials now appear to be, some 
further planning progress, and tells of efforts to provide regional ser- 
vices through attempting to attract to the New York area the federal Solar 
Energy Research Institute^ and through Polytechnic serving as a subcon^ 
tracting re source during design and construGtion of the new nuclear fu- 
sion reactpr at Princeton. 

School of Technology Management and Policy Studies 

This new ichool resulted from recommendations made by Task 
Force 1 #2 and #3 concerned wift curricula and with the structure of the 
newly merged Inititute, and from discussions w^tii industrial leaders and 
government officials. Both industry and governmental spokesmen feel 
there is need for some alternative to current Master of Business Admin- 
iitradon and Master of Public Administration programs. Most MBA 
preparation has little or no reference to technical issues. Industry and 
government say they want managers with strong technical competence, 
because many decisions require technological knowledge^ 

The interface between public and private sectors is also now often 
criticaL Increasingly, persons who have earned respect for their work 
in one sector move to rasponsibility in the other^ But the two sectors 
rarely, and then in general only at the federal level, coma togettier. 
State and municipal governm.ents seldom know how to miike use o£ talent 
and experience in private corporationi, and the latter do not know how to 
reach out so that their organizations can supply skills for mutual advan- 
tage. 

Since the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation granted $350, 000 for two years 
support starting in November, 1975, the Director and Associate Director 
of the School hav^ been developing a currlculmn that drawi on and aug- 
ments exisdng Institute courses and programs in management, operations 
research and systems analyiii^ economics, political science, history of 
science, transportation engineering, civil engineerings energy systems 
engineerings environmental engineering, and public policy studies^ 

Starting in September 1976 there will be M.S. programs in technol- 
ogy management and public policy studies. Almost completed are arrange 
ments for approval of M, S, programs in Transportation Enginetring and 
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Policy. Among ofter School of Technology Management preparationi urader 
way are gradmte offerings in techaoUigy management in cooperation with 
the IniMtute^s Department of Operations H6i?arch and Systtms Analysis^. 
The new Schools plans build on aiii tstablished Management Dapartment: 
that has 300 graduate students, &mvmn full-time and t©n part-tim^ faculty. 

Canter for JRegional Technology 

As reported earlier, tiiii ^till experimental Center consists of re- 
search and selected taehnical programs of the Council on fee Environment 
of New York City^ It has carried forward a year-loag dialDgue with sev- 
eral agencies of the State of New York, These^ diffc\issiona grew oiit of 
Go^fe^rnor Hugh Carey belief tha^t Polytechnic has reiearch capabilities 
that can help the State iolve or mitigate p^reesing Questions, 

The Center has defined priority areai of its concerai These include 
regional economic i and financings environmental managennent^ energy is- 
srm^t hunnan resourceB, aad communicationE, It has set flotth an inve^*^ 
tory of public policy queations in each sphere^ On a^egional energy iisuaa, 
for ig'Kample, flie question j are in four groupie 

1, Do we get what we tiilnk we are gv^^lng to get in metro« 
politon regions? starting adaqmte amppliei of 
elean, safej and economicatl energy? 

2, Ab social ©bjactlvei change, what can bt dona with 
old systems? such as how do we ra-evaluate 
enussions standardi* and how c^n we put Idle or de- 
layed plants to work if they are tafo aiid non-polluting? 

3, Ho^ do we pay for continuad^ modtliedi or diiaontiniiad . 
oparations? as in having improved efficl#ftciai of 
conversion and transmission processes raHected in 
price itriacture-. 

4* What management capabtUtias ara neaded for retrench- 
ing energy syitemi in metropolltttn regions? wlHi 
strtngthansd monitoring of ragulatory operatlanip 

With tht Council on iha Envlronmant of New York City^ tha Center 
has contractad with tfia White Housa Council on Envlronmantol Quality to 
analyia the cost-affacttvanas^ of environmental protaeti/a measures am- 
ployad by aceidant pravantion programs and other actlvltlei of tha Federal 
Envlronmantal Protectton Admlhlstrailoi^ 



Brooklyn EducatiO'nal and Cultural Alliance (BECA) 

Since the iBCorporation of BECA in June 197 5 there have gone forward 
the renovation of the Granada Hotel to serve as a joint housing and hotel 
complex, the eitablishment of jointly sponsored Royal Shakespeare Com' 
pany performances, initiating the operation o£ an inte r institutional bus sys- 
tem, and preparations for completion of the Roebling Memorial* 

There are good reasons to believe that the re vttalization of the 
Brooklyn Civic Center area can owe much to vigorous development of 
BECA as an asset to the entire city. The sharing of athletic facilities 
(St^ Francis^ pool, the Pratt field housei and the Long Island Unive^yslty 
gymnasium) has been beneficial to an increasing share of 45, 000 students 
attai^diiag public and private higher educational institutions in downtown 
Broo/kiyn* 

Pending before the National Endowment for the Humanities is a re« 
quest for a planning grant for the first of three phases of a Brooklyni 
Rediscoye ry project* Ita purpose is to popularize, communicates and 
involve a wide audience in discovery of their Brooklyn heritage through 
a aeries of highly visible activitiee. Their intent will be to help combat 
persiatent distortions in local, national^ and international perceptions of 
Brodklyn by amphasi^ing the rich tradi tions and impressive present re- 
sources that make it one of the world's most promiiing urban places in 
which to work, study^ and live. 

Solar Energy Research Institiite (SERI) 

For over a year the new Polytechnic has sparked th« competitive 
. presfjuitatiom for deciiion by tiie federal jEnergy Restarqh and Develop- 
m;e:0!t Admini strati on to locale its primary iolar energy fesearch center 
on Long Island, Polytechnic DrganiEed a consortium of mvmn educational 
iniitltutloni^ Naeiau and Suffolk couxity governmefltip five corporatiOTis 
mnd I^ong Island Aiiociation of Commerce ir iiduf tr% four architac- 
tural and efigineering firms* the Long Island secttom of tiie A.merlcan 
Institute of ArcMtectSi and 'the public interest Environmental Ti^chMology 
Seminar* 

Supportinf the c^ie for tbe Long Island iit€ji offered for tMm use by 
Brdokhavaii National Laboratories, is ddcumeMtation showing how hour-if 
mi iu»light throtifhout the year fclosely approximate the aHferage exposure 
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to the sun throughout the continenfel U. S. ; what resources exiFt in scien-* 
tific manpower^ Sdcillties, libraries^ and manpower, transportation^ 
'CommT^icationi, and ready access to primary centers of science and 
engineerings aiad progpecta for interesting the public in long-term inves- 
tigations finte?adtd to benefit households, manufacturing, comm.erce^ and 
the qwialily qI Hf# In communities^ 

The tv^/o pages of tables indicate support of SERI in the form of an= 
dorsementiji financings coH:*fcributed personneli services, material, con- 
sultation and pnabflic information* Many parts of the nation avidly vie to 
have ERDA placia the solar research center in their locales^ The cam- 
paigii ior Long Island, led by Polytechnic, marshall;^ support from nu- 
merous in te rests firstt mtroduced to &e Institute through its once -weekly 
bt^county e^^ecotive brfsakfasts for industry and government people held 
since merger* 

The outcome of this effor^, of coursep if v^^y chaneyj dependingp as 
it does, on the willingness of the State of New York to sec this as an impor- 
fcant enterprise^ and on a Federal selection in competition with scores of 
other proposals* JRegardl«as of fee outcome^ however, the real value of Ais 
effort is that for the first timie there has been Long Island-wide effort to 
think in terms of &e v*ell-being' of tite entSrei re'gloB a.a a wholet wltii con- • 
certed fharing of work and raso^irc^s for a common goal* 

The P:rince.too Nuclear Fusion Reactor 

PrinQeton Univarsity'i Plmsma Phyilcsi Laboratory is the prime 
contractor to oparate a new fusion reactor fo* the Etiergy Research and 
Developmant Administration, Scheduled to be completed im t98i at an 
estimated coiit ©f $228 mlllion^^, the reactor is based on magmtic confine^ 
ment of two formi of heavy hydrogen deuterium and tritium ^* ori* 
giimted by the droghnut -shaped Tokmmak Fusion Test Reactor in the 
Soviet UBioni* 

In March 1976 Ebasco Serwuces, Inc» was chosen subcontraotor for 
constructiQii wltii Grumman Aeroipace Cprporatlonp EbaSco is negqtiat- 
ing witii Poiytechnic to providis high technology consultants in nuclear 
engineerings metallurgy, alectricai power supply and structaral streiis 
factors^ and to train cpnstruction personneL 
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New courses developed since merger, 

The Faculty Senate has. approved three kinds oi course e designed to 
improve Unguage capabilities of foreign and native students; four new 
Certificate pj^ograms in Air Resources, Ocean Engineering, Energy Engi- 
neering and Policy, and Polymer Materials, and the graduate Energy pro- 
gram in which twelve gngineering departments take part* 

Starting in September there will be e^^ansion of the Polytechnic's 
continuing education offerings with ProfeSiional Engineer license review 
courses. Demand is such that there will be two courses given at each of 
the main Brof^klyn and Farmingdale campus centers, as well as others at 
three otfier sitesi at Consolidated Edison, the U.S. Army Center at 
26 Federal Plaza, and at Union Carbide, 

There has also been Stote Education Department approval for the 
Bachelor 5f Science degree in Ufa Sciences, opening up undergraduate 
majors' In eight areas i Bloengineering, Environmental Studies, Psycho- 
biology, Radiation and Health Physics, Computers in Health, Biostatistics, 
Biomathematics, and Biomate rials. 

New Vlstai 

Polytechnic will not be able to create a real Center for Intarnational 
Technology until it obtains seed money for development and a well qualified 
Director, The V. S, S. R. has inveited telis of millions of rubles to bring 
stodents from developing natloni to its Ltwiumba University, while &ou* 
sands of students from these lame countriei spend feeir own money to . 
attend colleges In the United States. By ayatematically increasing, and 
providing a more effective array of thoughtfully applied conveniences da- 
signed to serve the foreign itudents Polytechnic can contribute to this 
region's international trade and tha nation^ s foreign relations. 

Even with good evldance of onr having an Institute that la soundly 
poised for ascent, there aro causes for dlsiatiifaction with advantages 
which W8 have not yet batn able to bring our itudenti. 

The Idea of having separate colleger within a larger academic com* 
munlty ia not new, but can fill real aeedi In widening tiie horizons of 
Polytechnic itudents. Such colleges can enhance the social growtti of 
the large majoritv of students who commute from home to.&e Institute. 
Each college wo^d have a dlstinguiihad scholar se Ma,iter, an 
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administrator, and a number of associated faculty members who would 
share in the advising procesa. Although the colleges would not control 
the awarding of dt^gre^ei, as our academic departments do, they would 
^hold regiilar series of lectures, luncheons, seminarSp concerts, exhi- 
bits, and perfdrmances. 

We began, probably somewhat prematurely before a responsive ma- 
jority of the faculty was properly involved, by bringing Dr* Rene Dubos to 
Polytechnic* He begaii discussions on "Man and the Man-made. " Through 
no fault bf his, there was initial enthusiasm for this innovation that fell 
short of being a continuing chain reaction. There has since been encour- 
ailing progress in design of interdisciplinary seminars tiiat explicitry re- ^ 
late the human and technological a-spe^ of living* These have forced 
students to think perceptively about that relationship. One seminar deal- 
ing with the human colonization of space; jtixtaposition of the technoL>« 
gically familiar wifli the humanitarian disciplines of psychology, philosophy 
and ethics struck an enthusiastic response from our aspiring engineers, 
"Musio and Computers" also gave students a feeling of identification with 
a liboral arts area from which they had jpreviouBly felt remote. 

In the first of his books on the coming depression in higher education, 
Earl Cheit noted that after cutting maintenance and travel budgets, the first 
tiling to be chopped out by instltutlone in trouble is Innovation* We be- 
lieve that a significant characteristic of the new Polytechnic is ttie intro- 
duction of what^many observers voiced high enthusiasm for and regard as 
nationally important innovations^ 

The merger began wltii estoblished Inheritad itrengths wa must 
keep* Foremost of these has been the placemant of nearly all grad- 
uates in jobs. Over the past five years, counting alunmi of PIB and the - 
new Polytechnic since merger, 92% found work in tiieir fields, of choice 
or went on to graduate school. Industry, government and oiher graduate 
instttutions welcome our ^urnan product because of Aeir fortunate ax- 
perience with them. We want very much to encourage a stronier thirst 
for leadership reiponsibllitiiB s, so that tiie men and wotaen being grad- 
uated from Polytechnic will not only seek to bf techmcally reUable 
but also think In terms of discharging responsibilities for nmnaging 
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important,programs. It should also be possible to encourage a greater 
intferest in entrepr eneursbip, kindling the desire of studenti to start new 
companies of their o^vn and to fdund ne%v induitries. 

jvlost amphasis in this report is on merger negotiations, planning, 
and finances. None of these would be worth doing if the education of stu- 
dents were not a central concern. How do students at the Polytechnic feel 
about the education they are getting? Here is what an undergraduate stu» 
dent in chemistry recently saids 

^^The best thiiig about Polv? My professor is working on 
fibrinogen. Vm working with her, under her supervisioni 
on an enzyme that affects fibrinogen in many ways, , , 
possibly inhibiting blood clotting in severe burn cases. 
I started when 1 was a sophomore* 

'^In most places you don't see this kind of work until 
you are into your Ph, D. I iaidp 'Here I am* She said, 
^Good, You work here and I'll pay you. ' I almost fell 
off my chair* It^s wibelievable, ^ 

'*She asked me, 'I^ow what would you like to do?^ I know 
lUl need to know a lot about instrumentation. So I started 
on an electron microscope, nuclear resonance, anything 
i want to work with 1 can, because of the program I'm in, 

A senior about to be graduatedi 

^^Thera is a course sequence open to all Poly undergrade 
^tes 450 and 451. It's a systems approach to societal 
problemi. We developed a knee -locking prosthesis that ; ^ 
would do basically all the lunctions of a normal knee instead 
of a pandulum^type motion. Another did itudies for tha 
Transit Authority on noise levels in the iubways* Another 
did microwave cornmunication out at^ Farmingdale, looking 
into the feaiiblllty of hooking up the campusei. AH of these 
have been done by undergraduatei under a faculty advisor* 

"Senior level resaarchis right on the brink of new knowl- 
edge: - effects of apWotoxln on molecules, looking for 
changei in the shape of DNA, . , ^effecti of fire retardants 
* on polymersp to raise fireproofing standards^,, isolating 
ATPA enzyme. * • time delay drug developmant* These 
thinge aran't available to undergraduates anywhere else, " 

Hai the recent racaasion-cum-inflation handicamad those students who 
look to industry? One young man who has been*lnt€rvie%ved by recruiter s, 
htmdreds oi whom visit Polytechnic s^^di ^ 
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''Recrtiiteri from industry would rather hire from Poly 
than from other schools because a person from Poly has 
learned to live with disadvantages, which means that he - 
will not neceisarily have the most up-to-*date equipment. 
But yjDu have equipment. It may not ^always be function- 
ingi but you learn to fix it so it do'^es function. . * you learn 
how to cope. People coming out of here know not just 
theoryi but ho^to-do it* " 
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COLLEGE MERGERS ' \^ 
When and how can they make sense? 

At a time when the richest universitiei fet^l poor when they cost out 
what they are sure they must do, and when poor colleges search hard for 
alternatives to bankruptcy, merger Is one "extreme answer that at least 
24 ineti^tions have used since 1 972. Having lived through the firit three 
years following one merger --"combining New'York Umversity's School 
of Engineering and Sciennt and the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn to 
make the new Polytechnic Institute of New York our intense yet success- 
ful experience may be of use to those who wonder. If marriage with another 
instiUition is wofth their own sefious^ investigatipn* 

Going through the aftermath of an academic merger is like having all 
your teeth out* Whence look back at what has happened^ long after the 
novocaine has worn oft, 'the gains may well be worth the pains. 

How much reals rather than creatively advertised, financial trouble 
ii ttiere across the higher educational terrain now? Since 1970 more than 
60 colleges have closed, merged, or ab idoned tiieir private status to go 
under public controU State aid to private -higher education, now provided 
by 40 states, is reaching a plateau ai competing needi preis their claims 
on state tax income. The American Council on EduQatlon has isiued an 
analysis of 100 colleges in dire difficulty^ One deputy commisiioner who 
oversees higher education states that 135 out of 259 q^lleges in New York 
stete are so *^daaply in the red*^ that one out of three '^n^v find tiiems elves 
with enrbllmant declines that might cause tiiem to reconiider whefeer they 
should continue, 

Enrollment declinei raflect our smaHer college-age population, soon 
at Its peak in all U* S* history, and about to drop in the 1980'i, We now 
have the ^largest ever" number of high school students, A larger share of 
them v/lll be going to state and municipal colleges, and more private insti- 
tutions will be unable to attract enough students '.to preserve their separate 
.exiitencas. At this writing, we have been told of merger negot?.atlons oc- 
curring between boards of colleges in Alabama, Maryland, and odier re- 
gions* Even after protracted explorations, some mergars do not come to 
pass because the parties cannot finally agree. The process of makir^g a 
mergar, and living witii 'onm after it goes into effect, absorbs so much, of 
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the physical and nervous energy of all who are directly and responsibly in- 
volved that the absence of any careful case histories fhould be no surprise. 

We have constructed what amounts to a teixonomy of mergf rs, al- 
though we dislike thinking of any living and breathing colleges wA^f re so 
many lives and hopes are at steke in terms comparable to a lepidopteriat , 
neatly impaling butterflies in carefid rows of winged corpses. 

Sweating out a merger can be part of the job of breathing new life into^ 
a college ttiat was about to die. There is no magic in tiie Ugal^meehanlps 
of putting two corporations into a different one. No alchecay exiits tiiat can 
summon up a lot of money out of nowhere for meeting payrolls and buying 
research instrumentetion, A renewing process can actually take place* 
howeveri when enough able people search carefully into what they decide 
is worth keeping and ttien find out how tiiey will go through tiie lengthy, 
complicated business of putting reasonable plans into actioiu 

We tell about what has happened in th* course of some mergers while 
outlining our non-necrotlc classifications of different kinds, JNone we cite 
has the unique fingerprinta of the Polytechnic merger we know at firjt- , 
hand. In which two private engineering schools were forced to come to 
their agreement under pressure of a deadline set by a State law* Stertlng 
wifli tile legal stetus of uiiiting corporations, there are five kinds i 

^ Private with private. Back In 1940, in Chicago, Hie Armour Institute 
of Technology merged witii tiie Lewis Institute to produce the then new 
Illinois Institate of Technology* It has surely stood tiie test of time. UT 
had 6, 375 full- time equivalent students enrolled in 1974, Pfrhaps the best 
known examples of private -private mergers took place In 1967 when Car- 
negie Institute of Technology joined witti the Mellon Institute to become 
Carnegie Mellon University in PlttsburgH, anfil Case InBtltatm of Technology 
federated (the participants preferred not to use the word merger, even . 
though they have one cdrporation and one board) with Western Reserve 
University to form greater Cleveland's Case Western Reserve University, 

private -public . The largest one in the northeast Um tad S totes was 
the 1962 merger of tiim University of Buffalo, replata wift its graduate 
schools of medicine, engineering, and other profesilonSp Into the State 
Umverslty of New York system. $ , 

SUNY-Buffalo was brain child of University of Buffalo^ Chancelior 
'Clifford G* Furnas. It sel3,ed advantage of tiie ^NY nmster plan to estob- 
llsh a fourtii big university complwc.lij the Stete, has cost an asserted 
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$1 00+ million to bulldt stoff, aquip, anU opera te\a ne^^ campui during a 
period of rapi^d expansion that may, not return. The scale of costs made 
state legislators sure tiiey did not want feelr repetiticnu During negotia- 
tio;ji for a mergtrVp^^NY wit^ the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn that 
4ld nofrbappant fee ^UNY- Buffalo e^erlanc© had a chilling ef fact* 

Public -^public. In 1948 S UN Y took ovtr a le Van teacher § collegas ^nd^ 
six Agricultural and technical inititiitai that had baan administared by tha 
Stata aducjLtion dapartmant. -In 1950 fiva institutae of urtand acianee be- 
cama part of tha growing J UN systanu Tha most recent amalgamation 
of feii variety wai in tiia nation's capitQl in 1973, when fea National War 
Collega and ttia Induitrlal College of tine Armed Forces became the Uni- 
versity of National Dafansa* While an elaborate Pentogon ritual may have 
^preceded It, in tarms of fee national defenie budget-making procfess that 
merger may have been comparatively quick and slmpla# 

P r op r le ta r y- noim t oil t. Brandywin^ College in Wilmington, Delaware 
and Wldener College in Che iter, Pennsylvania are reportedly negotiating 

a mergar in 1976# ^ 

Proprietary-proprietary^ National Systamsp Inc., Newport Beach, 
Callformai fee company feat has a chain of educational centers largely 
davbtad to preparatton fo^ tuilnai^^oecupatldns, acquired Bryinan Sawyer 

^Schools in 1978.^ , - . ' 

Mergeri between institutloni of the sama legal sto^p are more read- 
ily brought to birfe thanjhp^fbetween public afjd privately eontrollad col- 

^ lagei. •Merge^/;negDtiations be^e^ StJNY and BreoWyn Polytechnic feat 
went on^for ti^ree yeai*!, Snd^^ropoials for ^Cfty Unlvaraity of New York-- 
firookl^m Polytechnic jrierger and for m C^solidated Esglnee ring Canter 
involving. SUN Yr CUNYp and four pri^te institutiotti all pTWad' abortive, 
Alfeough the PoJytech^c-NYU School Enginaering i Science merger / 
took t^o rounds of negotiations, wife^Uwi first reachiag an agreement be- *V 

^ tweeia their Presidents only to ha ye a^^YU-SES faculty decline the em- 

* ployment- contracts offered feeife, it did finaliy hap^ep^ . ^ . ^ : 

^ jf- When private and public InstitudoM merge , fee re silt has always ^ ' 
el^ed up under piihHS^contrbl, Af costs keep iCltobing, ^ome venturet / , 
some and re'sbjirce^ private board may see what it ean do wife one or, # ^ 
mora pteWously tox-supported institutions. ConsMering that prl^^te 
,%orperattoni tofjen compete for larger government contracts, feat the ^ , 
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bTadgat-maklng proctss with successive stages for approval from etate 
adminiitratlve^gancies and legislative committees is not as risky as die 
whole repertory of fronts on which a private eollege has to struggle for 
resources, we doubt if such pioneering will be frequent, ^ 

The ilmplest mergers meraly racognise a da facto sltuationp as when 
Harvard and Radcllffe gave legal approbation to what had long been ''co- 
educatioii in practice^ but not in thaory. 

Dr. John R. Haines of tihe New York State Edueation Departmeiit says 
that because mergers turn out to be so complicated, and so time-consuming 
to bring about^ Mb departaierit encourage a institutions to oonsidar ottier 
forms of cooperation* Tl^ afflUatton between Parsons School of De\ign 
and tl^:^ Ne^ School for Social Research^ which continues to have two sapa- 
rate boards whose mambarship is said to be idanticalp Is tentamount to a 
merger. The nicaty that makes their rapprochamant unusual is that thay 
preserve tiiair separate corporata ideatitias* ^ 

Our own Polytechnic Inititute of New York mergar demonstrmtes how 
different two private institutions can be. The old '^Brooklyn Poly** had baan 
a separate^ todepandant entity since 1854* NYU*s School of Engtnaerlng k 
Scfenee, henceforth called SES, was just as long-established but it was only 
one of fifteen schooli that made up a University, Both were financially ail- 
ing, but on an altogatiiar dlfferant order of magnitude* NYU's totel 1972-73 
esqpanse budget was $.85t 702, 067* That is more &an what it eoit to run tiia 
.Unltad Nations. It was nearly $1 2 million more tiian income. The NYU - 
President and truateas dacided that the only way to save the UMversity was 
to sell its uptown Univarsity Heights campus In ttia Bronx. After paying 
off mortgagas and ottiar dabts, there would Itill be $30+ million for Improv- 
ing Aa andowment that has shtfiadc during aarller years of defieiti. 

NYU's anglnearing school did not Imva muc^ to rfay In flia matter. It 
^as focatad in swnptuotfs new tmldi^s tqp on ffia Haights* ^ Among these 
were tiia $10+ million Tech U designed toy Marcel Brawr, maikiag SES 
possibly Him most up-to-date engineerljig ic^ool plant on ttia E^nt cMnU 
SES was mana^d by a Daa^ who reporta^ to^ a Provost on &a Heights 
campus,/ When tiia Sta^ pi^ssed a law authorizing pu^^clmsa of Ae canapus 
for Brome Commtklty^ Collega, ' and naafcing mergar be^een SES and Brook- 
lyn Poly part of Ae package, ttia NYU nagottators cama from the central 
downtown adiiiinlstrati^n. The sale of tfia property for $80+ million w&s 
too Importent to let fall apart^ 1 1 H ' 
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Our Polyttchmc now is a merger in tiie sense tiiat both Brooklyn Poly 
and NYU-SES joined into what is a new toititute with a legal identity of its 
own, rathtr than beeomifig part of a larger multi- school corpomtion as 
SES used to be and as the University of Buffalo did when It merg ed^^^to the 
SUNY systenru = ' 

Some people say that merger is a rtilsnomer in the case of the new 
Institute. They are sure what took place between SES and FIB should be 
more appropriately called a takeover or ihotgtm wedding* The enabling 
197 2 State law provided ^'that appropriate programs and faculty of the 
New York University School of Engineering and Science should be merged 
into the Polytechnic In^i^te of Brooklyn** (emphasii ours). 

These critics feel that merger normally means the combining of ap- 
proximately equal or equivalent parts. At least three dictionaries diiagree. 
In both law and bus toe is practice a merger takes place when a larger ^s- 
tote or company absorbs one or more smaller ones. 

Quite different are other forms of cooperation. An affiliation is a 
linkage that lasts only as long as both parties benefit, A consortium is a 
voluntary formal organization of three or more institutions who agree to 
do things for one another. They frequently incorporate, as liie 'hi^elve 
members of Ae Brooklyn Educational and Cultural Alliance have done. 
Notable consortia are the Five Colleger in weitern Massachusetts (Amherst, 
Hampshire, Mount Holy oka, Smitti, and the University of Massaehusatts* 
Amherst campus), tiiie Claremont colleges in California, and tiie six insti- 
tutions that form the Atlanta University Center complex of mostly black 
graduate, profesiional, and uridergradtrnte^schools, 

Corporately, a ttghter variant of cqnsortiiam is tiie network whereby 
iatelllte units use Ae accredited degree -granting authority of a parent 
institution, Antiotfh College in Yellow Springi, Ohlo^ has vlrttally aK- 
ploded into 24 centers. They are scattered across tiie niap at such loca- 
tions as Austin^ Tescas^ Baltimore; Beckley, West Virginia ; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts^ Columbia^ Maryland; Faribault, ^Mimiesotej Harrisville, 
New Hampshira; PluladelphJa, San rrancisco, and Washington, D, C, 

Affiliation is the loesesfr co<^erative arrangement. In degree of per- 
manence and difficulty to bring into being, consortiwn is a step higher, 
network higher stillt while merger is the most complete and toughest to 
achieve, U one reverses the flow, going from fee degrees of fusion to 
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fission, along the way one can see such divisions as the spin-off from 4 
parent institution of free -sending centers. Some years afo tiie U. S. 
Departmeat of HEW pWisJied a U.ft of 3, 200 independent research centera. 
Many originated as ualti of university s and coUeges whote directors were 
restive or feisty enough to lecede. 

Case Westerii Reserve's prefarencfj for ihm word federation rather 
than merger reflects tiie consciousnesi of autoriOKious power held by its 
component schools, all of wMc& have a sir tie Board, Chancellor, and 

administration, - 
Merger Is a marriage, affiUatldn more like kinship. When one affi- 
riate is in financial tftralts, the others have no iegal commlttnent to help it 
find the way out of trouble. Consortia are exteiided families. A network is a 
conatellatlpn of tribes, Barnard presents a different pattern yet, a sym- 
biosis, with a large universityt Columbia, 

We can also clasaify mergers by functions of their partners. Ours 
may have been easier to put into effect in some reipects, and more ardu- 
ous in others, because SES and BrooMyn Poly were primarily engineering 
schools. Even so, our rosters of faculty and students' majors were far 
from cong ruent. We differed because SES obteined liberal arts and "pure" 
iclence instruction from MYU's Umverslty College wltti which it had s|iared 
the sold-off Heights campus while Brooklyn Poly had its own Pbyslcs, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Humanities, Modern Languages, Social Science 

and ttie like. 

When Miami University merged with nearby Western College, botii 
ia Odord, Ohio In 1974, one simply had two four-year undergradtmte co- 
educational schools getting together. In 1974 the Gar tett-Ewnge Ileal 
Theological Seminary in niinols looks as sirr.ple. at least on fee surface. 

When ttie Mellon Institute, a research organization, merged witii 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, an engineering university. In 1967, the 
result was a union of dissteillar or complementary parts, to 1974 tte 
tostltute of Advanced Studies In ^ Humanities, a coeducatlo.ml under- 
graduate college merger into ttie graduate Jewish Theological SemiMry 
of America was another blending of Ifliis sort. 

runctlonally &e 1987 Case Western Re Jerve naerger was a hybrid. 
The partners were similar in Aeir having Physics. Chemistry, and Ma- 
thematics departoettts; &ey were different in Case being an engineering 
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school wmlm Western Reserve^ had a four-year lib«ml mvts callage.' as well 
as graduate profeselontl s^choolB* 

The pyospect oi success depeiids on leatiersMpji program wortti, de- 
mand for sea^vi^eSi, aiid perceived importaMe to comsvtltuents. When these 
elements are appromm^tely equal among the pa^rtners, hybrid mer|er.s 
may be brought about more readily titoa dissimilar or complamentory oiies. 
Our guass is that disilmilar and eomplementory mergers are attemde^ with 
Itis tension tiiaa tho^e joinin| iimtlar entities* 

Diisimilar programi eajj^ but do not necesisarllyi,, bring complemeii- 
tmritjr. Redundant departments bmA iub^dspartmenfts have a grim, impla- 
cable will to iurviv^e* Hybrid mmtg^vB posseis potentially helghtaned 
intertit that can itir coc^paration amd support by the infusion of diversity. 

We hav^^ yat to find a merger that did not have mm itm baili a fear of 
what wotild happan if merger did not teke place, Evan the Carnegie* 
Mellon merger was inepired, many bellew^ hj tfct sievise financial prob- 
lems of the neighboring Univeriity of Pittiburghp wMeh has become a 
state-ralatad institution de:rivlng a 35 percent part of iii budget from tiba 
lagislatura* 

Many more merger^: are negotiated than are brought to fruition, 
Brooklyn Poly lookad into at least five posiibEltias and: NYtf-SES ia^asti- 
gated threa before Albany lawmakers locked them togafear. We group 
margars into three kinds of outcoma* 

Happanad and succaadad^ In 1923 Gookman Imitltuta for Boys, in 
JackianvlUa, Fiarida and DaylDW Normal k Indurtrial Inetlttita for Girls 
in Day tona .Beach ffarmad into what has since bean Bethtma-Ccpkman Col« 
lege. The Unlvariity of Bridgeport (forma rly tiia Junior Collage of 
Connacticut) marged with Arnold Collafa in 19S3# Case Weitarn Resarve's 
vitality Is shown by its early 1976 kick-off of a $220 million fund campalfn, 
wiA $70 million pledged at tha time of its aimouncam^nt* 

Happened and failed^ Kansas City Univarsl^ marged with York Col- 
lage in 1928. The rMrgad entity died in 1955, transferring its records to* 
Western Collage in Lemars, Iowa. 

Failed to happen. Like books ftat are talked about and whose manu- 
scripts are- never completed, thaae are much more common tiian merged 
new iim titutlons. Dr, Eldon Smith of tiie National Council of Independent 
Colleges and Universities says tiiat negotiating a permanent new structure 
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is such a punishing process that many institutions get to the verge of mer- 
ger but do not show up at the altas. Even among these there are two varie- 
ties? 

. . . and one or more partlee died. /Mills College tried to merge with 
the New School for Social Reaearch. They did not agree,. Mills closed in 
1974. 

. . . and one near dmm.\k revived: . Bennett CoUege and Camenovla Col- 
lege, both in New York State, did not find agyeement. Cazenovia was in 
deep trouble, but failure to merge helped spark interest of perions 
who have since helped It aubstentially. 

Affiliatioris and consortia are entered into for educational purposes. 
They Involve sharing facilities, teaching and learning resources, provid- 
ing more to students than the members can normally afford to do aeparately. 
They do not have a merger's irreversible totality — ttie legal deatii of one 
or both ^rties in flie creation of a r»w one. It is a draatic act. 

The board of an institution is unlikely to take *is step unless its suw- 
vival is at stake. Boards want to conserve what they cherish. They are 
jeakous of ^eir school's Identity,, and want to maintain at. As negotiations 
go down to ttie wira, there can be dlspisAe ovel what the name of the new 
Institoitlon will be. Ursuline-Bellarmlrte has been merged over a decade 
now, and it is flaallY about to be plain Bella rmine. 

Voting for merger it crossing a Rubicon, Institutions do it wifli 
reluctence. only when they see salvation or an enormous advantage^ When 
gains are margliml they will not risk merger. 

What elements can assure that merger Is wortii fee pain? Our hind-' 
sight suggests ttat-managemen^ money, faculties^ studeiits, alumni, tlie 
akte, academic characteristics, and community support are &e variables 
anybody considering a merger should easaniine. 

Management means flie team ttet wm teke ctorge of fee actml pro- 
cess of consolidating factdties and supportive staff, melding togeft#r the 
facilities and service a reqmred for Infrastructure, wMle at the same time 
solving the problems feat made the merger necessary. 

This uitialiy requires first aid to steunch avertible esKpendltureg 
'mhUa generating renewed and new income. Here we must tsmke sure 
that top maMf ement and middle managers are not in conflict Budget 
cutting has to excise fatwiaiout sacrificing bone and muscle essential 
for making ttie new institution thrivf educationally, 
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However able the managers are in a buiinesi sense, someone must 
also be the educator who can lead a community of schQlars^ Robart M* 
Hutchini wrote a classic essay saying that such a person must fixmrt cour- 
age, defined as the habit of making decisioni; possess fortitude in willinf - 
fleat to bear ttieir consequences^ inslat on justice equal treatment unto 
equals and manifest practical wisdom in knowing when partictilar actions 
are desirable and needed,. Yean later he d^cld^d that a filth quality, pa- 
tiencei is as vital as the others combliifd» because process of involv- 
ing those who must carry out new policies It quintassential il reforms are , 
to endure* 

Following a merger agreementp it has become commom for iearch 
committeei to find new ianior offlceri from outside the Instltutl^mi,. Gan^- 
ral George C. Marshall said that the way to get mw policies Is to gat new 

Our Polyteclmic merger agreement may hava gone too fair too soon 
in ttie quest for new academic leaderihip. It provldad that every po^lMon 
from Department Heads up through Dtans, and Provoit had to be at search 
following flie merger. Every incumbant in ttiase posts was made a lame 
duck at the very time that stability was essentiaU In retrospect It appear i 
a two to three year moratorium on such mcrosi the board actions from the date 
a merger becomes effective would have made better sense* 

However, enough capable administrative personnel is needed to focus 
an productivity (even allowing for the fact ttiat cost effectiveness in higher 
education is in its early ma wllng lirfancy) and to generate more incQmrn,^ 
from A spfictrum of sources. If an ai^are»t surplus of faculty results from 
merger, some of ttiosf who can should be put to work om the plefeora of 
new Jasks generatwd by the necessity to make &e merfer work, Including 
&e need for adequate atudent services, and the de^'elopmeat of new pro- 
grams eBSential to ^e success of tihe new mstltutloB, 

Quality of middle management is at least as Importent as the number 
of people* They miagt be able to re slit pre s sures, on tiielr feet, be 

thomghtfuil wiere IndWdual students and facvdty meLibers can ^nefit from 
their help, and have a sense of urgency. 

Governance is a pretentious synonym for government. It means di- 
rection that knows where it Is goini, and control &at is exerted wltii con- 
sent of tiiie governed. At its bes^ leadership brlags forft^e best effort 
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of , those whose work makes the difference between inspired and pedestrian 
parformance. At its most dismal it is unpredictable, arbitrary, officious, 
usijost, and destructive. In an academic merger the persons on top had bet- 
ter be steble, aecountable, able to communicate, hospitable to all reason- 
able viewpoints, and Indefatigably energetic. 

Finance ii simply moneyi Joining two deficit operations is likely to 
cornpound rather than solve their problem,Si In theory, merger of two insti*^ 
tutions that have separate top adminlitrations, such service staffs as thosa 
who purchase &nd maintain, and other inescapables often diimiised ai im- 
pedimenta, ought to bring savings. In the Polytechnic merger it soon 
proved not that simple* a 

Any mergar should be underwritten with enough front nrtonay* The new 
inatitution needs investment for creative efforts fliat can prove well worth 
their costs and contribute toward bringing budgets into balance within a 
foreseeable period' to underwrite new ventureSg including some that ara ex^ 
pe rim-ttntal and thus carry risk* and to fulfill commitments over a long 
enough period of time. Lacking this, the merged new entity is unlikely to 
amaunt to much. 

The Polytechnic merger had a sum from New York State for its first 
year that was about the si^s of the annual Brooklyn Poly defloit before the 
ni<erger* despite the fact that the new institution was alio taking on the large 
burden of the SES deficit,. Yet the State of New York was being generous, 
Brooklyn Poly and Eisenhower College may be ttit only two private Inatitu- 
ti^na that have received special emergency state aid In recent years, NeKt 
to the si^e of the new Polytechnic's obligations, howeverj the new money 
^as like giving a horse one oat* 

The enabling stote law required the merged Institute to have a balanced 
budget by the third year after mergei'. The State Education Departaient 
served as mediator during merger nagotlatioas* It insisted on a plan that 
projaetedi at least on paper, income in amounts from \^rious gources that^ 
^Quld equal anticipated expense. Some parts of tta projeetlon tarned out 
to be over --optimistic such as the number of SES students who would 
transfer to the merged institution, and the amoiijit of SES cmttract research 
that wotid go to it. It was also unrealiittc to iume no "p^y increases for 
sevaral years aftar tha merger. 

Same contingensy funding ought to be made available to enable a 
merged institution to continue when it renders a considerable public 
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service and is doing all it can to meet targets that would otherwise prove 
unrealistic. Contitigency fxmding is needftd simply because the planning 
art is no more infallible in education than in business and government. A 
regional or national fund to assist important mergers, against which new- 
ly combined instltuttons could borrow, could make use as collateral of 
physieal assets carried on their ledgers for scarce venture capitel and for 
less clogged cash-flow. The pay-off in newly merged institutions being 
able to improve learning for tiieir4tudents and to fiilfill otiier Important 
roles in research and public service is wortii consideration. In tiie case 
of privata inatitutioas, the ability to produce graduates at less cost to 
tex-payers than at many public universities (as has been argued by numer- 
ouB private colleges) is alsoao importtint outcome of a merger. 

The key financial variables are obvious i anticipated income and ex- 
pense of the merged entity, and working capitol to pay for forward motion. 
Given enough money and ttme, along wife an appetite for informed judg- 
ments on tiie kinds of personnel and programs worth buying, quality educa 
tion is purchasable. 

Deficit thlnkinf can lead to paralyBis and academic rust. Cost cut- 
ting should have maximum Involvement of tiiose whose budgets will be cut, 
following tile principle of fairly shared sacrifice. There are abrupt limits 
to even the wisest parsimony. When an excess of infuriating small annoy- 
ances resiilta, tfie cost in impaired morale can be so damaging as to pre- 
cipitate an Institution In a downward apiral. 

Will enrollments at the merged institution at current tmtlon rates 
permit it to maisteia a critical mass of quality curricular offerings? Will 
there be enough stwient aid to accept students whose competence will 
flourish la the merged college but cannot afford ttie hiitlon? If projections 
fall shor^ what alternative actions c«ai tihe new Board and adnolalstratlon 
teke to make up tor what was comited on? 

Deslderato for fund raising are familtori {1 ) programs worfli buy- 
ing, able to »Und up to starp serutlnyi (2) leadership committed to speci- 
fic money goals and able to make pace-settmg gifts aemselvesi (3) access 
to enough prospects able to elevate ibm sights of tiiose who ottterwlse con- 
tribute margtoallyi (4) enough workers to do tfie asking and follow- flirough 
{5) A cogent plan sequentially linking leaders, prospects, and workers, 
first aiming at tihe primary gifts whose size makes the difference between 
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reaching the goals and not; (6) commmiicationi that bring about a iense of 
participation and recognition, and (7) investment in experienced staff sup- 
port. 

Faculty members. Nowhere does the onset of a merger cause more 
perturbation than those whose jobs are at risk. Unless thay feel they will 
benefit, iome of the ablest and most mobile accept offers to go elsewhere. 

When one faculty enjoys higher salaries than Uia ©&er, equalisation 
measures are unavoidable. When one has a union and &e other has not, a 
new election that polls, majority wishes of the enlarged faculty la plausible* 
Tha'^rmoil attending this can heighten militanee, 

A period of t^*o or ttireS years ^ gract, deferral of even wholly war- 
ranted demands for improved salaries and fringe benefits, can make a 
decisive difference in the capacity of the new institution to develop its fund- 
raising potentials* Debate over tenure and mechanlims for severance that 
observe the law and due process can seem endless* Advice from sources 
that are not willing to speak openly before faculty, administration, and 
board are suspect. Prescribing courses of action, without sharing the 
responsibility for their consequencep is irresponsible* 

At the new Polytechnic we fotmd that normal turnover and attrition 
absorbed what was an exce i of faculty in the first 30 months after merger* 
Having some professors take early retirements and terminal sabbaticals 
cost money, but was advantageous to both parties, ^ 

Merger negotiations and their aftermath inevitably increase '^politicar 
activity among faculty people who see changes as threats or see opportu- 
nities for personal advancement* There is a time for adjustaient to new 
people or to rules tiiat are new to some* Work witii more or different 
people in an accustomed setting, or getting used to diiferent offices, class- 
rooms, laboratories, equLpmeiit, and library facilities takes time* 

The board and administration can make the most dlseomJorting 
changes tolerable if ttiey can suffuse the merger wiA an atmosphere of 
affirmation* Mere eAortetlonp witii the purest of intents, can at times 
aggravate* Furnishing evidence that the situation is in fact Idoking up 
can be more persuading* 

During ha?d timas in the academic marketplace, objective clrcum- 
stence shotid put a higher premium on instltutlonaMoyal^ than in times 
when most scholars have more reasons to Identify their highest interest 
witti their disciplines* . - 
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Studentfl in time af trouble may tend to be viewed as needed bodies, 
paying customers, rather than^the primary reason for aij Institution's ex« 
istence. Services provided to reduce drop-outs may have motives of pre- 
serving income, rather tiian a conviction that student failures are a loss to, 
society. Yet if they work effec'^ively, they are more useful than high moti- 
vation ^at doesn't yield its desired result. 

A private college is at times tempted to become more solvent by low 
ering stondards to serve a larger niarket. This may be a perfectly rational 
decision, but should be taken --if it Is teken es^licttly rather than Im- 
plleitly, and -wi^^ a full under stonding of its consequencts for the future of 
the institution. In fee ease of technical professional schools, however, 
such a course can be easily eounterproductive, if it endangers the institu- 
tion's standing among employers and research funding agencias. 

Parties to merger should pay more attention to student needs and 
preferences than they often do. For instance. In timing a merger, students 
^ant to know before the end of their Fall semester ttiat they can continue in- 
to tiie next Fall term. The Polytechnic merger agreement was very con- 
siderate of tiie students in providing for continuing all programs NYU-SES 
students bad begun, even though it added. cost to tiie new Institute's opera- 
tions. The agreement also anticipated es^ansion to serve students in 
Long Island and Westchester, but failed to take into adequate account time 
.needed to cibtaiB BOT.rd el Regents autiioriaat ion, 

Alurnnl tend to resist any merger that iiyllies a nostelgic vision of 
^eir youOi. The first merger agreement Brooklyn Poly signed with NYU 
called for &c latter to turn over lists of SES graduates. An SES alumnus 
sued NYXr enjoining <he institution from doing so. Subsequently NYU 
President Hester wrote a ^rc^ar letter to IS, 000 SES alumni, to which 
1, 200 answered saying the^a^rov«d having their names on the merged 
inititution's mailing Ust. ■ 

The participation of alumni associations in negotiations would proba- 
bly not e^edite feem, but keeping associatton members posted on their 
progress improves &e accepttLnce ol tibe merged institution. It also helps 
in ttie undertaking, after the merger, of * vigorous program of services 
to tile alumni. Thus the _new Polytechnic is es^anding such services to 
altunnl as continuing education (e. g., through a course on How to Prepare 
an EnvlroBmental Impact Statement), job placemen^ and ottier programs 
of timely profeisioml interest. When the identity of a merger partner 
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appears to be lost by having the other school swallp%v'it as happened whtn 
NYU cut SES adiift, diiaffections among the alutpni should be eKpected, 
unliis steps are taken to avoid it* 

^ . Role of the States New York Steta had many arms in, on* and around 
the Polytechnic mergeri Some arms helped, otheri hurt, while still others 
Intervened 4ater as healing mediators. Siva, the Hindu god of destruction 
and regeneration may be tihe right analogy. One branch o£ SUNY seriously 
recommended that an emergency state subsidy to res^ua Brooklyn Poly 
from bankruptcy be used only to pay for transfer of its workd renowned 
\ graduate faculty to the SUNY staff. The legislature saw to It Instead that 
the sale of the NYU uptown campus was tied to effecting preiervation of 
both engineering faculties. And the State Education Department tried pa* 
tiently to guide merger negotiations that were sometime i acrimonioue. 

Governor Rockefeller was friendly to both parties, yet preferred to 
haye the Regents make educational decisions* Successive SUNY chance* 
lors and state Commissioners of Educa^on welcomed and threw monkey 
wrenches into the merger of SUNY with either inetltution. Brooklyn Legis- 
lators seemed to some SES partisans like omnipotent powers of darkntsSi 
and to Brooklyn Poly as real Samaritans when the going was roughest* 

What outcome would best benefit the entire' region was', all told, a 
very secondary consideration in the merger. The overriding need of the 
greater New York metropolitan area for an engineering institution com- 
parable to M. I. T. and Caltech was not a significant factor in the state 
actions, that made the merger possible, Neithe1h*%^ realistic schedule of 
financial support was provided, nor was si^ficient attention given to the ^ 
physical plant needs of the new institution* For instance, NYU's Tech IX 
with its advanced engineering facility may have been a useful component 
of the physical plant of tiie new institution, (We were indead ready to find 
its occupancy by Bromc Conmiunity College a total misuse of that faciUty, 
until we saw some of ttie College's 13* 500 students avidly making imprei- 
live progress at a modern learning resources center installed in what had 
been the SES storage basement, ) 

Here we have tihe spectacle of vmlid claims on regional re sources 
that are in collision, Thf unresolved issue is how New York and adjoinia| 
states can solve problems of creating new industries and of bringing energy 
and pollution challenges under control, while at ttie same time keeping^ 
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higher educational opportunity wide-open to deserving qualified poor stu- . 

dents. . ■ 

Ltarnigg and Researoh, In a merger, negotiatliig parties shouT^d try 
to look ahead. What will the proposed new InitltUtioni do for students, 
faculties, teaching and reiearch programi? What impact will it have on 
the region? Whllt these questibtts are not alwayi eaiily answerable, some 
objective yardsticks are available, Theie are approved powers to confer . 
apeclfic degrees inpartictaar fields, accredltetloa by established reglbnal 
and professional bodies, Intiraal date also available are 'ttie size and trend 
of fuli-tlme equivalent faculty and their quallflcattons | fidl-time equivalent 
undergraduate and gradtiate enrollments and degrees conferredj reieareh 
productivity (at least in raw number and maghltude of grants and contracts); 
major foundatian ■■upperti books, monographs, and papers published, re- 
printed, and translated; consultancies, awards, honors, elected offices, 
and invited lecturesi the placement of Kecent aluamnl at graduate schpols, 
m Industry, government and on o&er faculties. 

In comparing the merging institutions, toe average and mean scores 
"of entering students on such stendardlBed tests as the SAT, ACT^ PSAT, 
and ORE, the nwnber of entering students who receive merit scholarships 
are all in^erlect data -- called by Oeorge Schuster "our educatloDal di- 
vining rods" — but wltoin the^r limits tiiey do have meaning. 

The piamiers of a merger ought to aim at brlngl^ into being an insti- 
tution whose academip purpose and es^ected performance are estebllshed 
as reasonably as possible on the basis of the c^M-racteristlcs of the merging 
entitles, and can be periodically momtored. The ^ent and depth of in- 
qulry Into gaps between steted purpose and performance, the analysis of 
avoidable dreq>-out«, and the esaminatlon of interac|ipn between teaching 
and reaeai'ch all deserve more attention than &ey get. 

The Community, Even if an institution has strong lo^lty of Its ioMr 
family of students, faetrity, parents, and alumni, it can be In per U If ^e re 
Is feUure to cultivate otiier Important '•users" of Its services. These are 
employars of raceat Uuim^ offjearn at r a search funding agencies^ pre©* 
pectiva sttide»ts ftUl to seeondary gchpol, tta gtddancs eoimselors and ^ 
teacbers who lalluenca ttomt floally ttia govarnment daparttMnti, in- 
duitrias, and cma interests that cam banaflt from what scholar -taacher- 
rataarcheri workl^ to cwcert do* ' i 



After the merger Polytechnic mounted a major effort to the cornmunitys 

* * 

through the media, and by direct exposure ol its people, programs, and work 
ini^progress to these current and potential "users. ' 

A. merged institution inherits all the mixed strengths aad defects of the 
partners. As often as not, their trouble i owe something to their neglect of 
the communitiei where they, are located and of their constituencies* Early, f 
after a merger* renewed Iwderihip ought to seek out those whose support 
can afd the newly joined instttution. Its ipokesmen should offer the college ' 
as a resource that can help meet perceiv^ed needs. It should do this not 
merely to please but to strengthen academic prbg^ams while contributing 
to the economy and life of the area, , ^ . 

' Instant creation of far-flung supportiTLg conitituenciei ^is not posiible. 
Step-by- step application of practical imagination can attract suppoi^t that is 
likely to continue* 

A merger^an indeed be a renascence. It ihould proceed witti adher* 
ence to democratic procedures and respect for every participant's rightig 
It should never risk the kind of chaosj howfver, that the Spani^ novelist ^ 
Ramon^/C Sender depicted in his novel Seven Red Sundays about a revolt by 

motivated but disorganized anarchlats against the young Spanish Re- 
public. A learning community or institutidn needs to entrust some well de- 
fined responsibility to leaders who will lead| as tiiey work as hard as they 
know ho^ to meet spacific needs decisively and in an orderly manner* 

For centuries men have had to contend with contradictory needs for 
%'el£- government that governs effectively and fairly. We are indebted as 
Montesquieu said in the early paragraphs of tiie eighth book of The Spirit 
of the Lraws, '^The corruption of every government generally begins with 
that of Its principles^ 



*^The prinwple of democracy is corrupted not only when the 
spirit of equality is extlnctt but llkewlsa when they fall into 
a spirit of e^ctreme equality, and when each citizen would 
fain be upon a lavel witti'tiiose whom he has ehosen to com-' 
mand hitt^p The/n thm peoplei Incapabl'e of feearimg the vary 
power they havr delegatedi want to manage feverythlng them- 
ielvas, to debmte for the senate, to execute for the naagli* 
trate^ and to decide for the judges, 

-'When this is the case, virtue can no longer subsist in the 
republic. The people are desirous of exerclaii^^^e func- 
tions of naagiatrates, who cease to be revered. The 
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daliberations of the senate are slighted; all respect iS Hien 
laid aiide for the senato^rs, and consequently for old age, 
This license will soon become general, a^d the trouble of 
command be as fatiguing r s ^at of obedience. 
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NEEDED: A PREDICTIVE INDEX 

There is need for a predictive indeK of probable success in merger 
situations. This should assign appropriate weights to the factors we have 
•r mentioned th^^s far governance in terms of Trustees, top and middle 
management-, and finances for assay of short-term prospect of survi' 
vaU It should also assign scores or values to die role of the States com- 
munity involvement, perceptions, and assistance; faculty; students; aca- 
demic characteristics, and geste.lt of each partner that estimates the rela 
tive unity shov^^n through willingness to bear up under adversity and dis- . 
comfort and to take part in work for the benefit of the entire ins44±ution. 

The ihort-term prospect tor success should combine es^sentials for 
survival with auguries of improved longer-term quality educ&tion* Some 
mergers may have a quite good short-term outlook, but queitionable as- 
sets for later quality outputs, . * , 

For the short-term, we define success largely in terms of raw' 
survival for three years after merger. Four primary de,tarminantfe arej 

trend toward elimination of operaAng deficit^ if these exiit; 

whether ttie market value of endowment --^ in the case of a 
private institution - -is meaningfully up or down* 

is full-time equivalent enrollment up or down? 

' has the student- faculty ratio, become itabilized? 

We suggest four other indices relating to academic quality when 

gauging short-term changes of a merger's success: 

is funded research up or down? 

has student body attrition in percentage of drop-outi, 
and transfers to other collegers -- gone up or down? 

is there measurable progress toward a critical mais of 
curricular offerings in each major division embracing a 
grox:^ of related academic departments? 

are accaptanee at graduart©.. schools and employmant of 
graduatas in their fieldi oflprefe ranee on Ae riaa? 

Morale can ba crucial 

An institution usually has a mix of positive and destructive impulaas 
These defy calibration, yet can pfvotally affect the coa^ldence and actions 
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of students, faculty, administration, board, alumni, and constituents* 
Morale owes much to tile spirit engendered by top management. 

Prior to merger, morale often range § from uncertain to poor. 
The atmosphere in which merger negettations ii conducted can either 
poison an Inititutional esprit or Imnd reasoni for hopeful and construc- 
tive ideas and plans. In general, IC we can eKtrapolate from our e^er- 
iences, tl^^ shorter the period tiie better. 

At worst, a merger precipitotes an avalanche of resignations by 
Trustees, admlniatrators^ and facul^, followed by an epidemic of stu- 
dent transfers. At best tiiere is a series of reasons tiiat causa Indlvi* 
duals -to feel they are part of an important new enterprise; so that they 
identify tteir individual self-interest witii the fate of the renewed insti- 
tution* 

People can cheerfully put up with numerous annoyances and incon- 
lences when they regard tfieae as trivial next to ttie gains they feel are 
probable. Indivldmus ^re capable of drawing upon flieir personal reser- 
voirs of potential strength when they are reasonably sura timt burdens 

are fairly share d, _ 

One symptom consists of many small tiioughtfulnesses e^diiblted by 
.mambers of an InstitutioMtl family* A free flow of infornmtton (bad as 
wall as good, so long as it continues to be believable), recognition of 
exemplary work, and &e lubricant of some understanding humor can 
serve as catalysts. 

Retrospective appraisals should be made periodically say after 
two, five and ten years. Once continuing existence is assured, ttiera 
can and shoiUd be increasing emphasis on quality performance and 
prospects for t^gradlng tiiat quality. State Education Departments and 
philanthropic organizations concerned witii quality educattonal perfor- 
mance should give attention and aiilstanca during tiiis crucial decade, 
in the public Interest. 

Certoin specific yardsticks are worth mention. Foremost are 
external measurements of student achievement* It is useful to compare 
Scholastic Aptitude Test levels on entering freshmen with Graduate Re- 
cord Examination scores of seniors. In this process, one should^ how- 
ever, toke into account the steady drop in average verbal and matiiema- 
tical test scores of high school seniors in die ten years since 1966-67 
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through 1974-75. Then examine whether the institution has reduced its 
attrition rate without letting its degree and course requirements slacken. 

It should be possible to arrive at a vector matching quantity of B, , 
S* , • Professional, and doctoral degrees conferred against student- 
faculty- ratio, ^deally^ it would also be desirable to assign qualitative 
ratings to specific phases of instructionj determining how and why the 
same degree from one institution represents higher cognitive achieve- 
ment than from another. 

Because the economy and job ma.rkets are cyclical, at times there 
may be fewer Ph, D. candidates for reasons that have nothing to do with 
students' ability and aspirations on one hand and ins titutional performance 
on the other* Stilly it would be desirable to obtain information from em- 
ployers on how well graduates from different institutions meet profes- 
sional demands and earn ascending responsibilitief* 

For the present, we suggest a predictive index for the progress of 
a merged institution after it has gone through its s?iakedown period. 

Grounds that assure the stability of the new institution Include: 

o keeping operating budget in balance 

o increased student enrollment 

O increased market value of endowment 

O obtaining larger annual contribution totals from 



The academic parameters should also be coniidared, such as 
whether: 



itudent-faculty ratio has steblUzed 

student attrition is reduced without decline of 
stondards 

balance between tenured and non-tenured personnel 
Is being achieved 

average FEE score has risen o£ remalni above 
average nationally 




o 



o 



o 



o 



foundations, organizations, and other friends 
obtelning larger total capital gifts and bequests 
growth in .research funding per faculty member 
funding retirement plan 
preventive maintenance of facilities. 
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opportunities for Independent and salf-directed 
study are on the rise 

programs to improve teaching are yielding 
evidence of progress 

faculty research output continues to receive 
racognltion by national agencies and profes- 
sional societies 

commumty, state, regional, and national bodies 
look to the Institution aa a resource for finding 
answers to their problems. 

Ironically, morale Is not as vital to the fate of an- institution after 
it is financially steble and putting forth high quality instruction and re* 
search. By the time it is sought after by more prospective students and 
faculty than It can handle, &ere can be all manner of tensions and dis- 
sensions without serious damage to its capacity to go forward. In tiia 
immediate wake of merger, however, esprit can make a tremendous 
difference determining if Ae various components cohere Into a vital 
gestelt. 
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APPENDIX A 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

AND 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
DATED: JULY 26, 1972 
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AGEBEf^NT OP ffflRGER .OF PEOGRWIS AND FACULTY 
made and emWred into this 26th of July, 1,972 by and 
between W«w York toi'versity {"mm , having i";ff principal 
dffice at 40 Wasliinften Square South, New Xork, New York, 
aad Polytechnic Institute of Brooklvn (-Polytechnic"), 
having its principal office at 333 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, both being educational corporatiens of the State 
q£ New York. 

WITNlSSETHs 



iS, Chapter 463 of the Laws of 1972 of the 
state of New York requires that appropriate educational 
and research programs and faculty of New York University 
school of Engineering and sci«nce be merfed into Polytechnic 
not later than July 1, 1973 i and 

WHEREAS, the Executive Conmittee of the Board 
of Trustees of New York University W resolution iSated 
June 19. 1912 has authorized the Administration of toe 
university to discontiiiue the NYU School of Infineering 
and seisnce after August 31, 1973, and to notify the faculty 
o£ that School acsGrdingly not later than August 31, 1972| 
and 

MHERIAS, tte parties hereto desire to implement 
to© provisions of toe statute at toe earliest opportunityi 
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NOW, THEH£FORE, in consideration of the nmtual 
agreements herein contained^ the parties hereto represent^ 
covanant anc: agree as follows ^ 

1, Declaration of Policy 

Each of the parties hereto deems it advisable 
to merge app?-opriate educational and research prograins and 
faculty of the NYU School of Engineering and Science into 
Polytechnic. All actions required hereunder by this Agree- 
ment shall be taken as promptly as possible ^ and strictly 
within thm timatable set forth hereinafter. 

2* Objectives 

The parties hereto agree that on toe Closing 
Date hereafter specified there shall be merged into Poly* 
technic the educational and research programs imd faculty 
o£ the NYU School of Engineering and Science as hereinafter 
provided; and Polytechnic agrees to accept such eduaational 
and research programs and faculty and devote the same to 
its corporate purposes and to the objectives of this 
Agreemeut. 

3, Procedure 

The paiftiea hereto agree that this Agreement 
shall be carried out in the following steps and according 
to the following timetable i 
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(a) EKeeution . The isarties will execute 
this Agreement on or before July 26, 1972, to signify their 
accord as to the general terms and conditions for accom- 
plishing the stated objectives, 

{b) Offer by Polytechnic , On or about 
July 28, 1972, Polytechnic will mail a written offer of 
appointment to members of the faculty of NYU School of 
Engineering and Science in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 4 of this Agreement, ^ 

(a) Effective Date . This Agreement will ' 

be deemed to be in full force and effect, and both parties 

will be bound thereby, on or before noon September 1, 1972, 

if by August 28 the conditions of paragraph 8 (Substantial 

Performance?/ hereunder have been satisfied. The parties 

agree that if the conditions of said paragraph 8 have not 

been satisfied by noon Septenftier 1, 1972, thia Afreement 

shall "Be null and void, 

(d) Defeasance Clause . The parties further 

agree that either party shall have the option to declare that 

this Agreement is null and void, notwithstanding its having 

entered into full force and effect as provided in aubparagraph 

Ce) ^eve, if the financial plans of polytechnic required by 

law to be submitted on or before October 1, 1972, are not 

approved by the Regents And the Governor on or before 
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December 1, 1972. In the event of sucH defeasance, the pro- 
visions of paragraph 10 (Defeasance clause) hereinafter shall 
apply. 

(e) Closing Date . After compliance with 
the foregoing steps and timetable above set forth, this 
Agreement shall be consummated on or before June 30, 19 73 
au provided in paragraph 13 (Closing) hereunder. 
4, Faculty 

The parties agree thatj for the purposes of 
this Agreement, the voting faculty of NYU School of 
Engineering and Science shall comprise the individuals 
holding the ranks of Professor, Associate Professor, and 
Assistant Professor who serve on a full-time basis as of 
the date of this Agreement (as listed on Schedule A 
attached) . 

Polytechnic agrees to make, on or before 
July 28, 1972, a bona fide offer in writing, on an indi- 
vidual basis, irrevocable until the August 28 accaptancs 
date hfireinafter referred to, to each and every member of 
the faculty of NYU School of Engineering and Science, 
listed in Sehedule B attached hereto, for appointment to the 
faculty of Polytechnic on such terms and conditions as 
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Polytechnic may deem appropriate. Polytechnic agrees that 
each sueh offer, as a minimum, shall be for appointment 
beginning September 1, 1973 at the individual's rank for 
the 1972-1973 academic year, at the current NYU salary for 
the nine-month academic year, and shall specify the tenure 
status to be accorded or the basis upon which' tenure may 
ba #azned. It is imderstood tliat professors who attained 
tgnure at NYU before Septentoeff 1, 1969 will be offered 
tenure by Poly technic, and that other tenured professors 
at NYU will be offered employment contracts for at least 
tw© years. In addition. Polytechnic will provide, or make 
available prsmptly upon request, full info«nation concerning 
academic appointraenfcs at Polytechnic, including but not 
limited to that eontained "rt the Polytechnic Code of Practice 
and the By-Laws of the Paculty in such detail ^s may enable 
the recipient to judge the nature, terms and coRditions of 
his proposed appointment. Each offer sfcall be aecompanied 
by a statement that the recipient is required to indicate 
in writing his acceptance of toe offer, to be received by 
Polytechnic not later than the close of business on August 
28, 1972, together with an ejcplanation of the circumstances, 
if any, in which Polytechnic may have toe option under toe 
tmms ef toe Agreement to avoid or terminate its obligation 
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to faculty menibers who accept the offers made by Polytechnic. 

In the event such offer is made to a principal investigator 
responsible for a research or training contract or grant 
listed in Exhibit C attached, hereto, Polytechnic may at its 
option require that the acceptance by such principal inves- 
tigator include the execution of such documents and the 
performance of such acts as to insure;' the transfer to 
Polytechnic of such research or training contract or grant. 
5 . Clerical and Research Stat;f 

The parties recognize that it— wtil be advan- 
tageous to their merged educational and research programs 
to have the continued assistance of the experienced cleri- 
cal and research staff currently employed at NYU School of 
Engineering and Science. Polytechnic accordingly agrees to 
give priority for employment to members of the non-academic 
and research staff of the NYU School of Engineering and 
Science (provided they have qualifications comparable to 
those of other candidates) on the same basis as that given 
to those former employees on such staf£^o£ Polytechnic who 
have been terminated by Polytechnic since September 1, 1971, 
Any member of the research staff currently employed by NYU 
who is offered employment by Polytechnic under the provi- 
sions of this Agreement will have the same rights, privileges, 
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obligations, and responsibilities as other menbers of the 

Polytechnic research staff* 
6. Students 

with respect to students who trans_fer from NYU 
School of Engineering and Science to Polytechnic, the parties 

agree as follows i ^ 

(a) . Degrees . Students currently regis- 
tered at NYU School of Engineering and Science, and those ^ 
enrolled in the fall of 1972 as new students, who* transfer 
to Polytechnic for the academic year 1973-1974 will be 
granted full transfer credit for work conipleted at NYU. 
They will be able to earn a Bachelor's or Master's Degree^ 
in aceordanee with the curricula of either NYU or Poly- 
teehnie, and the transcript will indicate which of these 

i 

cusrieula has been completed. Similar transfer credit 
will be granted to doctoral candidates, including credit 
for preliininary exMnlnations , qualifying ejeaminations and 
foreigs* language eKaoi nations . Aitematively , under- 
graduate students currently registered at NYU who will 
eomplete their degree requirements prior to the end of 
ttie 1974-1975 academie year may elect to obtain NYU diplomas 
in accordance with the rules of toe NYU faculty . In su^ 
cases, thm disposition of the so-called "Bundy money" sball 
be in accordance with tiie decision of the State Education 
Department. 

{ t (b) Financial Assistance . Financial aid 

will be offered to students transferring to Polytechnic on 
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the same basis that it is offered to all other Polytechnic 
students. Polytechnic represents that its policy 'is to 
make every effort to provide sufficient financial aid to 
students in order that no qualified student be denied a 
Polytechnic education by reason of inability to pay. 

7, Best Efforts 

The parties recognize their obligation to 
respect the right to freedom of individual decision on the 
part of their faculties, nqnacademic staffs, and students. 
The parties agree, however, that they will use their best 
efforts to persuade' such faculties and students to co- 
operate in effecting the merger according to the terms of 

this Agreement. 

8. Substantial Performance 

Inasmuch as the learning, reputation and good- 
will of their respective faculties constitute the principal 
agsets of the respective institutions, th& parties agree . 
that this Agreement, shall be deemed^o be in full force and 
effect upon the certification in^eitin'g by Polytechnic tov 
NYU, on or before noon September 1, 1972, that Polytechnic ' 
is satisfied that its requirement is fulfilled, nainely that 
it has received by the close of business .on August 28, 1972 
written acceptahces of its offers of employment from faculty 
and staff members responsible for sponsored research and . 



training projeets in force at NYU Sehool of Engiriaering and 
Scienee having a total annual levgl of twe and one-half million 
($2,500,000) dollars I and upon the eorrasponding oertif ieation 
by NYU to Polytechnic, also on or before noon Septeit^er , 1 , 1972 
that^NYU is satisfied 'that its requirement is fulfilled, natiely 
«iat ttiese written aeeeptances have been received no later than 
August 28, 1S72 from *t: least fifty-three (S3) meitoers of the 
present voting faculty of NYU School of Ingineering and Science 
as listed in Schedule A. folytechnic shall advise Nyu by tele- 
' phone and shall provide NYU with a copy of each such acceptance 
promptly upon its receipt. If toe conditions' of substanti^. 
performance , as herein defined, are net fulfilled by noon 
Septeatoer 1, 1972, this Agreement shall be null and void. 
In toe event toat tois Agreement becomes null and Void, toe 
parties will nonetheless continue to consult each other as 
to eoa^liance wito Chapter M% of toe Laws of 1972 of the 
State of New York, - 
9, Undertakings by NYU 

After toe entty of tois Agreement into full 
force and effect, 6n or about noon ieptMtoer I, 1972, as 
provided in paragraph 8 above, NYU covenants anf agrees as 

follows s ' - . 

(a) students . NYU will take inonediate 

steps to inform its students who are registered in toe NYU 
school of Eng ineering and i^ieiwe i^ut toe rel^aSt te«ns 
of . this merger and wiir make available to Polytechnic a 



complete list of the n^es and addresses of such students 
for sueh additional cireulariEation as may be daented advis- 
able. Should any student of the NYU School. of Engineering 
and Science deny permission for disclosure of his address^ 
NYU will trarismit to him such atataments as may be 
by Polytechnic for that purpose. On detemination tnam a 
student intends to complete his studies at Poly technic^ NYTj 
will make available to Polytechnic a copy of th© student's 
eomplet a academic file. It is understood that the recruit- 
ment'^ of NYU students by Polytechnic will be aimed to take 
effeet in 1973. 

(b) Alumni * Within a reasonable time 
thereafter, N^U will make availabla to Polytechnic toe 
names and addresses of all alumni of the NYU School of 
Engineering and Science. 

(c) Contracts and Grants , AnneKed hereto 
ag EKhibit C is a list of all research and training con«> 
tracts and grants which are currently in force at NVU School 
of Engineering and Science, indlQatlng the nwe of the' 
principal investigator reeponsible for each suQh contract 

or gr^nt and toe dollar amount of toe annual payments pur- 
suant to each suc^ contract or grant • Kito respeat to each 
.contract and grant wi to respect to which toe responsible 
principal investigator has adcepted Polytechnla's offer of 
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amployinent under thm pfovisions ©f this Agreement, NYU 
afrees to asiign and tranifer to Polyteahnie, by th a ap- 
propriate inatruments, all iti right, title and interest 
in and to such oontraat or grant, together with any Federal, 
State or other sponsor's funds remaining allooable to such 
eontiraot or grant, and any speoial equipment purchased 
from such funds, provided tee consent of the appropriate 
sponsor to such assignment md transfer is duly obtained, 
NYU oovenants to use its best efforts to secure such 
consent, « ^ 

(d) Other Equipment , Certain items of 
personal property, e,g,, specialiied equipment, currently 
owned by NYU and used by NYU School of Engineering and 
Science which are not acquired by the City University Con- 
struction Fund under the provisions of Chapter 463 of the 
Laws of 1972 of the State of New York as part of its pur- 
^ass cSf the Heights c^^us of NYU, md which are not of 
use to other schools or subdivisions of NYU (of which NYU 
shall be the .sole judge) , sh^ll be transferred to Poly- 
teohoic (unlesB folytechnie eleets not to aecept any such 
items of property) , without cost, in order to facilitate 
continuation of the professional activities of faculty 
members of tJie NYU School of Ingineering and Science trMs- 
ferring to PolytechniCi In addition, subject to the 
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provisions of Chapter 463, the parties agree to transfer at 
a fair price to Polytechnic other specialized equipment owned 
by NYU and used by members of the faculty of NYU School of 
Engineering and Science electing to transfer to Polytechnic 
that may be required for their teaching or res ear oh and which 
is not required for tJie remaining ;pperatiohs of NYU. 

(e) Heiqhtli G«npus . With respect to 
certain buildings, structures, fixtures, improvements and 
personal property currently used by thm NYU School of Engi- 
neering and Science that are included in the properties 
that the City. University Gonstruct ion Fund is authorized 

by Chapter 463 of the Laws of 1972 of the State 6t New York 
to purchase from NYU for the sole use of the Bronx Coimunity 
College, Polytechnic may at its option explore with City 
university of New York the feasibility of obtaining per= 
manently or temporarily, by sale, lease ot otherwise, the 
continued use of such faeilitieB by Polytechnic for «ie 
purposes contemplated by this merger. If Polytechnic' so 
requests, iiYU agrees to use its best ef forts to assist in 
this endeavor. 

(f) Applications for Finaneial Assistance , 
In the event that Polytechnic prior to tjici Closing Date, as 
hereinafter provided, shall make application for financial 
asiistance from public or ^private sources for the specific 
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purpese of facilitating tha rotrger Mntemplated by this 
hgrmmmmnt, NYU cov^nanti and ag^#^i upon pQlytichnie's re^ 
quest to vmm iti bmwt efferti to an lit Polytachnia in 
this endeavor. 

10 ♦ Defeasange Clause 

Noti#ith§tanding the proviiions of paragraph 8 
(Substantial Perfontance) i^ove, either party ihall have the 
option to declare that this Agreement is null and void, and 
the faoulty employment contraots entered into pursuant thereto # 
shall be voidable at ^e option of either tiie faeulty mender 
©r Poiyteehniei if th© financial plan adopttd by Pelyteehnic 
and s^mitted to ttie Regentt of th« Stat* of New Vo^k on or 
before Oetobeff 1, 1972, foe the five-year period beginning 
with the 1972-73 aeademie yeari does not neet witii the approval 
of ttie Regents and the Governor as required by Chapter 463 
of the Iiaws of 1972 of the State of New ¥ork. This provision 
shall beaoine operative if the Regents and the Governor have 
not affirmatively eHpressed their approval of such plan prior 
to December 1, 1972, In ttiat event, the party eKercising its 
cation shall notify the other within one week, and both parties 
shall forthwith be returned as far as possible, to tiieir re- 
spective positions as ttey would have been if this Agreement 
had never been executed or had never been deemed to be in 
full force and effect, - , 

■ - ui ■ ■ 
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11. MlscellanGQus Reprosentatiens and Covenants 
To aid in the cairrying out of this Agreement, 
the parties make tiia following representations and covenants 

(a) Each party ,«presents toat it Lb an 
eduaational corporation, 3uly ineorporated, validly eKiat- 
ing and in good standing imder the laws of the State of New 
York with full power and authority to own its proparties 
and oonduet its operations as now being ooffduotedi and to 
enter into and perform toe aots and agreements herein eon-^ 
templated and made. 

(b) The parties hereto agree to keep the 
State Eduoation Department fully informed with respeot to 
the terms and conditions of this Agraement, and any modi- 
fications thereof," and with respect to action taken pursuant 
thereto. The partias further agree to cooperate promptly 
ahd^aff actively with the State Iducation Departmant ih the 
implementation of this Agreement. 

(c) The parties hereto agree to eKacute 
and deliver all such other and additional documents and 
instruments as may be nacassary or desirable in o^er to ^ 
effectuate tiia provisions «id purposes this Agreement. 

(d) The parties harato agree tiiat their 
obligations to each other are fully set forth herein and 
toat the provisions hereof j constitute the whole agreement 



batw#en the parties • No oral modifications or additions 
h#reto shall ba binding. 

(e) NYU undertakas to review tha lagal 
status o£ endowrnent funds currant ly held by NYU and spaoi- 
fioally designated for the support of tb.e NYU School of 
Enginaering and Science # and to datarmine whether all or 
any part of teose restricted endowmant funds may legally be 
retained by NYU for tt^^ir original purposes ^ or for othtr 
purposes with toe consent of donors or their representatives , 
or of the Attorney General i and are likely to be used for 
such purposes within a raasonabla time after the consuTOnation ^ 
of the merger contemplated by teis Agreement, If NYU itself 
determines f upon Wie advice of counsel # tiiat any part of those 
restricted endowments cannot legally be retained and properly 
used within a reasonable time by NYU^ NYU will so advise 
Polytechnic and shall provide Polytechnic with an opinion 
of counsel to such effect i and thm parties agrefe to discuss i 
prior to the Closing Date# the terms and conditions under which 
such fimds might legally and properly be transferred to Poly- 
technic. It is imderstood tiiat^ Polytechnic does not hereby 
acquire any rights to ^y NYU endowments. 

Cf) The parties agree tiiat any term or 
condition of this Agreement included for the benefit of 
one party hereto may ba waived by such party and .^ttvat _ 
waiver of any tem or conditio r by either party does not 
constitute a waiver of tiie entire Agreement. 
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12. Mutual Indaffgiitisg * * 

^ (a) BK^ept as may ba ^aguirad by tha 

govarniipnt aganalai or athar sponsors of the rasearoh aon«> 
%raoti and grants assigned pursuant to Paragraph 9 (o) ^ 
Polytsohnio does not assume any sontraets^ oonmitmants or 
ll^ilitlas^ eontlngant or otha^isa^ of NYU^ it baing 
undarstood that th# traniaotions oontemplatad by titiis 
Agraamanti althougli raferrad to as a "margar^" oonsist 
principally of a transfar of faeulty and tiia assignmant 
of rasaareh and training oontraoti and granti. Without 
limiting ttie generality of the foregoing, Polytechnie 
assumes no liability . for payment of salafies, retirement 
eontributions or other obligationi to any present or 
foamer faeulty mendser of NYU arising prior to (or with 
rsfp'ect to a period prior to) the date of the oommenoement 
of his ei^loyment by Polyteohnie. 

(b) Polyteehnic hereby indeiuiif ies and 
will hold harmless NYU (and each Trustee or other ©ffioer 
Of NYU) from and against any and all losses, claims, damages 
or liabilities to which NYU (or such Trustee or other o£fi- 
car) may bacoma subjact (includingr any lagal or othar 
asqpansas raasonably incurrad in connaction tiiarewitii) in-^ 
sofar as such lossai# claim4,#^ daroagas or liabilitias arisa 
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out «£ or are based upon (i) any nonpar fermanee by 
Polyteohnio o£ its contractual obligations to faculty 
BiMibars transferred to Polytechnic, under new contracts ■ 
made with Polytechnic, (ii) any operations of Polytechnic 
subsequent to the Closing referred to in paragraph 13, or , 

(iii) the claims of present or former faculty menteers, 
' students or employees of Polyte^chnic based on toe transfer 

contemplated by this Agreement. 

(e) NYU hereby indemnifies and will hold 

harmless Polytechnic (and each Trustee or other officer of 

, . * £ M« Bi^A all lesiei* Glaims* 

Folytechnia) from aA»a 

damages or liabilities to which Polytechnic (or such Trustee 
or other officer) may become subject (including any lefal 
or other escpenses reasonably incurred in connection there- 
with) insofar as such losses, claims, damages or liabilities 
arise out of or are based upon (i) the operation of NYU's 
ichool of Engineering and Science prior to the Closing re- 
\ferred to in paragraph 13. including, without limiting toe 
generality of the foregoing, the matters referred to in 
subparagraph (a) of tois paragraph 12 as not being assumed 
by Polytechnic, (ii) toe transfer contemplated by tois 
Agreement, encept as provided in paragraph (b) (iiil above, 
or (iii) the failure of Polytechnic to make an of f er to 
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any perion listed on Sehadule A who is not lifted on 
Schedule B attached hereto. \ 

(d) Upon the preaentation in writing of 
any alaim oir tiie oommeneement of Miy suit against any, de- 
fendant in respect of which indenmity way be sought by\ 
virtue of paragraphs (b) Or (o) above, such defendant sh^il 
with reason^le promptnesi give notice in writing of such 
claim or suit to thm Indenmifying party* The indemnifying 
party shall be entitled to participate at its own expense 
in the defense, or, if it so elects, to assume the defense 
of any such claim or suit, but if the indemnifying party 

IS 

elects to assume the defense, such defense shall be .con- 
ducted by counsel chosen by the indemnifying party and 
satisfactory to the defendants who are parties to such 
suit, or against whom such claim is presented, 

13* Closing ^ 

Consuimnation of this merger shall take place 
no later than June 30, 1973, or at such earlier date as 
the parties hereto may mutually agree upon in writing, at 
11 I 00 o'clock in ttie morning at the offices of Rqyall,. 
Koegel 6 Wells, Esgs., 200 Park Avenue, New York, New XorH, 
which consummation is the "Closing*' and which date is the 
"Closing Date*" 
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IN WITNESS VJIIBREOP, th# parties harato have 
caused this Agreement to be antered into and signed by 
their respective eorporate officers as of the day and year 
hereiniAove first set forth » 
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SCHEDULE A 



FACULTY MEMBERS or NEW .YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL or ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 

July 26, 1972 

. TENURE 



DEPARTMENT 


RANK 




Amwo k Astro 






Lee Arnold 


P 


' ■ T 


Antoolo F#rri , 


P 




Arnold D. Kerr 


p 


r 


Simon Slutaky 


p 




Gordon Strom 


p 


• T 


Roberto Vaglio-Laurin 


p 


T 


Victor Zakkay 


P 




Huie homng Chla 


AP 




Morris Iiiom 


AP 


T 


Jack Wirner 


AP 


Gabriel Miller 


aP 




Michael Rudd 


RaP, 


tJ 


Chemical 




e 


John Happel 


P 


T 


Robert Parker 


. P 


T 


Robert Treybal 


P 


if* 


Walter Brenner 


AP 


T 


William Kapier 


AP 




Reiji Mesaki 


AP 


T 


. Yoehlyukl Okamot© ^ 


RAP 


U 


Henry Schwartzberg 


AP 


T. 


Leonard Wlkstrom 


AP 


T 


Miguel Hnatow4 


aP 


U 


Civil . . 






Charleil Birnetiel 


p 




Al^tt Goo^xun 


p 


' . f 


James Michalos 


p 


T 


Edward Wilson 




■ ■ T 
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J 

DEPARTMENT RANK TENURE STATUS 

* Civil * cont'd 

Eric Gidluad AP T 

Albert H. Griswold AP T 

Bernard Grosifield AP - T 

Morrii Grosswirth AP T 

Gerald Kubo ^ AP T 

Mo C. Li AP T 

Alan Molof AP . T 

Nichalos Morris AP T 

Raul Gardenas aP 

Electrical 

Herbert, Freenaan P T 

Mohammed Ghausi P T 

Philip Greenstein P T 

Ludwik Kur^ P ^ T 

Bernard Ley ^ P T 

Frank Lupo P T 

Nathan Marcuvit^ P ^ ^ 

Istvan Palocz P T 

* John R, Ragazzlni P T 
Charles R^lfberg P T 
Philip Sarachik P ^ T 
SidneV Shamis P T 
BernaWcheo AP T 
Douglas Davids AP T 
Anthony Grammaticos ^ AP U 
Richard Harrison AP U 
John Kelly ^ 
John Metzner ' AP T 

^ Alvy Ray Smift AP U 

Irwin Yagoda AP U^ 

Robin Williams ' aP U 

Industrial 



Norman Barlsh P . T 

Saul Blianenthal P T 

John ,T* Chu , . P T 

Sylvaln Ehrei^eld P ^ T 

Leon Herbach P T 
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DEPARTMENT 



' RANK 



TENURE STATUS 



Industrial - cont'd ' . 

JohnH. Kao . P ^ 

K Seymour Kaplan P 

Malvln Kierar - s . 

Mark Mayzner P ' . ^ 

Robert RomloUB ^ ^ 

JohnAndr^sfti n 

Sa^ Dubey ' I, 

Irwin Greeii>erg AP T 
^avlader Naada 

Loii Graff , „ 

Prasadarao Kakumatttt aP ^ ^ 

AnastasiDS Stamboulis aP 5 



Meehaaical ^ . 

Austin Church 
Lewis Johnson 
Fred Landis 
Wheeler Mueller 
H, H. Pan 
•pmanuel A. Salma 
Bernard Shaffer 
Ferdlnaiid Singer 



p ' T 

^ P . T 

P T 

p T 

p . ^ 

P . T 

P T 

. P T 

Thomas Bechert AP ^ 
Shih Chan ; AP 



Michael Chen 
Richard Thorsen 
Barry Wolf 
Richard Thaler 

MetaUargy 

Irving Cadoff 
Harold Margolin 
John Nielsen 
Ernest Levine 



AP U 

AP T 

AP T 

aP U 



P T 

P ' T 

P T 

AP . . U 
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RANK TENURE STATUS 



Meteor. It Ocean. 

* James Friend P T 

James MllleT P T 

Gerhard Neiimaim, P T 

Katiuyuki Opyama P , T 

WiUard Pierson P T 

Richard Schotland P T 

Jerome Spar P T 

Raymond Delaad RAP U 

Albert Klrwan AP T 

Vincent Cardane RAP U 

Eric Posmentier aP U 

Ni sclaar 

Raphael Aronson P T 

John Lamar ih P , T 

Harold McFarlane aP U 



^Promoted as ol September 1, 1972 
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SCHEDULE B 



FACULTY MEMBERS OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OP ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 
TO mm POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN IS OBLIGATED 
TO MAKE OFFERS OF APPOINTMENT PURSUANT TO PABAGRAHI 4. 



July 26, 1972 

TENURE 

DEPARTMENT RANK STATUS 



Aero Se Aatro 

Lee Arnold P T 

Antonio Ferrt P T 

Arnold D. Kerr P T 

Simon Slutsky P T 

Gordon Strom P T 

Roberto Vag llo-Laurln P T 

Victor Zakkay P T 

Huie huang Chiu AP T 

Morris Isom AP T 

Jack Werner AP T 

Gabriel Miller aP U 



Chemical 

Robert Parker , P T 

Robert Treybal P T 

Walter Brenner AP , T 

William Kapfer AP T 

Reijl Mezakl AP T 

Henry Schwartzberg AP T 

Leonard Wlkstrom AP T 

Miguel Hnatow aP U 



Civil 

Charlea Blrnstlel P T 

Alvln Goodman P T 

James Michalos P T 

Edward Wilson P T 

Eric Gidlund AP T 

Albert H. Grisvold AP T 

Bernard Grossfield AP T 

Morris Grosswirth AP T 

Gerald Kubo AP T 
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TEOTRE 

DEPARraENT ' RANK . STATUS 



Civil - cont'd 

Alan Molof AP T 

Nichalos Morris AP T 

Raul Cardenas aP • U 



Eleetrlcal 

Herbert Freeman P • T 

Mohammad Ohausi P T 

Ludwik Kurz P T 

Bernard Ley P T 

Frank Lupo P T 

Nathan Marcuvitz P T 

Istvan Palocs P T 

John R. Ragazzinl P T 

Charles Rehberf P T 

Philip Sarachlfc ' P T 

Sidney Shiunls - P T 

Bernard Cheo AP T 

Douglas Davids AP T 

Anthony Grammaticos AP U 

Richard Harrison AP U 

John Kelly AP U 

John Metzner AP T 

*Alvy Ray Smith AP U 

Robin Williams aP U 



Industrial 

Norman Barlsh P T 

Saul Blumenthal P T 

John T. Chu P T 

Sylvain Ehrenfeld P T 

Leon Herbaeh P T 

John H. Kao # P T 

♦Seymour Kaplan ' P T 

Melvin Klerer P T 

Mark Mayzner P T 

Robert Roeloffs P T 

John Andreassi AP U 

Irwin Oreenberg AP T 

Ravinder Nanda AP T 

Lois Graff aP U 

Prasadarao Kakumanu aP U 

Anastasios Stamboulls aP U 
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TENURl 

DEPARTMENT RANK STATUS 



Mechanical 

Lewis Johnson ^ P T 

Fred Landls ^ P T 

Wheeler K. Mueller P T 

H. H. Pan P T 

Bernard Shaffer P T 

Thomas Bechert AP U 

•Shih H. Chan AP U 

Michael Chen AP U 

Richard Thorsen AP T 

Barry Wolf AP T 

Richard Thaler aP U 



Metallurgy 

Irving Cadoff P T 

Harold Marfolln P T 

John Nielsen P T 

Ernest Levlne AP U 



Meteor, & Ocean, 



*james Friend P T 

Jaine* Miller P J 

Gerhard Neumann P 

Katsuyuki Ooyfuaa P T 

Wlllard Pierson P T 

Richard Sehotland P T 

Jerome Spar P T 

Eric Posmentier s,P U 



Nuclear 

Raphael Aronson 
John Laiaarsh 
Harold McFarlftn© 



P T 
P T 
aP U 



*^^oted as of September 1, 1972 
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SCHEDULE C 

Annual Itvel of support for contracts and grants termlBating after 8/1/ 
and those grants which have terttlnated before 8/1/72 for which there is 



Aerospace 

Principal Yearly 

NYU Account No. Investigator Volime 

0-J511-515 A. Ferri I 40,000 

0-5511-524 L. Bennett 20,000 

0-5311-626 M, Isen 20,474 

0-5511-663 V. Zakkay 87,792 

0-5511-664 A. Ferri - V. Zakkay f7,735 

0-5511-667 A. Kerr ■■■■ 35,721 

0-5513-116 A. Perri 65,000 

0-3513-154 A. Ferri lOO.OOO 

0-5513-355 A. Ferri 10,000 

0-5513-Sll A. Kerr 18,342 

0-5513-611 V. akkay 50,005 

0-5513-628 L. Bennett- 34,704 

0-SS13-631 A. Kerr 20,293 

0-5513-634 A. Ferri 25,000 

0-5513-636 V, Zakkay 15,000 

0-5513-652 R. Vaglio-Laurin 86,725 

0-5513-655 A. Ferri-Werner ' 40,000 

b-5513-659 L, Arnold- Slut sky , 76,700 

0-5513-672 A. Ferri-Hoydysh 65,000 

0-5515-641 W. Hoydysh 9,600 

0-5515-644 S. Slutsky 7,500 

0-5515-621 V. Zakkay 22,734 

Total - Aerospace 948,325 

ChemiBtry 

0-5511-766 W. Brenner 27,875 

0-5513-512 J. Happel 22,750 

0-5513-605 J. Happel 3,500 

0-5513-633 R. Trtybal 17,000 

0-5513-673 J. Happsi 43,462 

0-5514-646 W. Brenner 18,750 

0-5515-422 W. Brenner 40,000 

0-5515-627 M. Kronatein ■ 5,000 

0-5515-656 M. Kronstein , 5.000 

Total - Chealstry 183,337 
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Eleetrleal Engineering 
HYU Account No. 

0-5511-362 
0-5511-502 
0-5511-665 
0-5513-385 
0-5513-624 
0-5518-326 





Yearly 


Investigator 


Valuma 


H. Fr€«an 


30,000 


N, Ma«uvitz 


43,000 


J. Yagoda 


28,000 


H* FMtman 


49,976 


B. Chao 


40,388 


H# Frisson 


16.666 



Total - Elee. Eng. 



208,030 



Industriai Ei glneering 

0-5511-356 
0-5511-520 
0-5511-597 
0-5513-395 
0-3513-476 
0-5513-523 
0-5513-629 



M, Mayzner 
S . Dubey 
J. Kao 
S. Ehrenfeld 
M. Mayzner 
M. Klerer 
L. HeTbach 

Total 



Ind. Eng. 



46,867 
22,760 
16,000 
21,266 
22,500 
68,850 
33.450 



231,693 



Meehanle al Eng tneef inn 

0-5513-S35 
0-5S13-541 
0-5513-619 
0-5518-618 
0-5518-376 



B. Shaffer 
S . Chan 
H. Chen 

Land la 
f. Land la 



Total - Meeh. Eng. 



18,500 
29,050 
29,100 
32,890 
16 .000 



125,540 



Metallurgy 

0-5511-630 
0-5511-654 
0-5513-521 



H. MargollQ 
H. Margolin 
H. Margolin 

Total 



Matallurgy 



26,000 
49,948 
30.458 



106,406 



Meteeroloey and Oeeanography 

0-5511-451 
0-5511-513 
0-5511-602 
0-5511-616 
0-5513-245 
0-5513-438 
0-5513-446 
0-5513-475 
0-5513-500 
0-5513-563 



W. Pier son 
W. Flarson 
R. iihoeland 
R. iehoeland 
J. Miller 
E. ForaenC&ar 
J. Miller 
J. Friend 
R. Deland 
W. Plarson 



40,000 
193,340 
77 .034 
49,976 
70,000 
17,127 

2,188 
39,040 
22.000 

9,200 
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ERIC 



Meteorology and Oeganography (eontlnutd) 

Principal 

tmi Aeeount Ho. Investigator 



0-5513-614 
0-5513-615 
0-5513-620 
0-5513-6W 
0-5515-408 
0-5515-677 
0-5515-547 
0-5515-625 
0-5518-678 



H. Frey 

R. Leller, J. Friend 
J, Spar 
W. Pltrson 

J. Halltsky, E. Kaplin 
E. Kapl#n , 
J. Halltsky, E. Kaplan 
W, flerion 
J. Friend 

Total - M & 0 



Yearly 

VQltflae 

11,250 
49,900 
42,000 
70,000 
41,374 
67,832 
19,435 
65 4^93 
153.429 



1,040, 31fl 



thtelear 
0-5511-365 



R. AroBSOn 



18,703 



General 
0-5511-072 



D. Goodman 



250,000 



TOTM- 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



MERGER AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 
NYU/SES AND PIB 



MARCH 21, 1973 
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AGREEMENT OF MERGIR OF f ROGRAMS FACULTY 
raade and entered into this day of March, 1973 by and 

between New Tfork University ("NYU") , an educational corpora- 
tion of the State of New York, having its principal office 
at 40 Washington Square South, N«w York^ New Yerk, the 
Faculty of NYU School of Ingineering and Science ("NYU/SES") , 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ("PIB") , having its prin- 
cipal office at 333 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York, an 
educational corporation of the State of New York, and the 
Paculty of 3P1I. 

WITNESSlTHi 

We# the Polytechnic Corporation off Brooklyn and 
the loartf of Trustees of NYU (hereinafter collectively and 
individually referred to as the "Board of Trustees") , the 
Administration of PIB, the Faculty of PIB, the Administration 
of NYU, and the Faculty of NYU/SES, in order to achieve the 
objectives expreised by the Legislature of New York State in 
Chapter 463 of the Laws of 1972 (the '•fltatutr"1-^na in the > 
spirit of the latter by The Coimnissioner of Idueation, 
Ewald B. Nyquist, dated Novei^er 20, 1972, which we have all 
signed, agree to the merger of the appropriate educational , 
and research programs and Faculty of NYU/SES as provided 
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herein with PIB in order to establish a major new techno- 
logical institution ("Ml") dedicated to axcellence in 
scholarship and the edueation of students, and to the solu- 
tion ofsoGietal problems through resaarchi an institution 
which, although based on the existing corporate structure 
of PIB, will have a new name, an active and representative 
Board of Trustees, and an affiliation with NYU for the 
mutual benefit of the two institutions. , , 

m conceive of a new institution whosa faculty 
members are encouraged to assess existing programs and 
promulgate new academic and research programs, especially 
of an interdisciplinary nature? to devise innovative and 
imaginative approaches to the education process ; and to 
seek and expand support for research from all sources - 
an institution which recogniaes the importance of a sound 
balance between tenure and non-tenure appointmanW, compen- 
sates the faculty at the highest levels consistent with 
responsible fiscal management, and rewards its faculty and 
staff on the basis of demonstrated performance. 
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ARTICLE I 

Seetlon 1 . Obleetivsi 

The parties hereto agree that as required by 
statute, oh- the Closinf Date hereafter specified there 
shall be merged into PIB, to form MI, the educational and 
research programs and faculty of the NW School of Enginei 
ing and Science as hereinafter provided? and PIB agrees t. 
accept such educational and resettrch prograna and faculty 
and devote the aama to its corporate purpoaes and to the 
objectives of this Agreeraent. 

Section 2 . Name 

A new name shall be selected for MI. 



I 
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ARTICLE II 
GOVERNANCE 

Seetlon 1 , Ob3€atlves 

Th€ governance o£ MI shall reek to satiafy the 
following needs i 

(a) To foateE the growth of Ml into a t#ohno- 

logical university of the first rsnK* 
ih) To p^oteot the legitimate interests of all 

partial directly conoarneds in particular , 

the fai treatment of both prior faoulties 

and studant bodies* 
(e) To aKp^dite deoieions that mu^t be made 

proiEptly eonoerning the aoadeinie programs 

m m in 1173*74. 
Cd) To reaffirm faoulty responsibility for eduoa 

tlonal poliol#a. ^ - 

(e) To insure proper and adequate faoulty inputs 

to the proeesses by whleh the president and 

aead^ml^ adsninlstrators are selected, 
Seotion 2 r Board of Trugtees 

The followip^ steps shall be taken to aohieve a 
meaningful reeonstitution of the MI Board of Trustees i 
Ca) The nuiQb#£ of trustees shall not mmmmd 
twenty-five (25) , divided into three (3) 
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substantially equal classes, having staggered 
thjcee-ysar terms of office. 

(b) The chairman of tha Board of Trustees will 
make best efforts to obtain raaignations of 
inactive memberi. The nominating committee 
©£ the Board of Truatees will seek to fill ' 
tWe vaeancies thus created and those already 
gxisting in a fashion ecnsistent with the 
merger, |^e Board of Trustees will seek 
recommendations for nominations for member- 
ship ixom all parties to the merger and will 
actively consider all such nominatlo|is . 

(c) One or two positions in each class pf Board 
members shall , be reserved for nominations >y 
the faculty, subject to approval and election 
by the »jard. , During the first year of the 
merger agreement, the faculty will nominate 
three or six persons {one or, two in, each 
elsBs) to serve terns^f either one, two or 
three years respectively . The faculty will 
noainate successors to complete the terms of 
©f office of any of its nominees to the Be \rd 
who for any reason do not serve to the expira 
tioh of their terms. The faculty of MI will 
not nqminate any of its own members. 



•Disagreement on the numbers to be nominated. Item goes to 
the Cpmmissioner of Bducation for binding arbitration. 
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(d) The B©ard of Truata©s will restructure its ^ 
EKeautive Conmiittee as neaeasary to best 
implam^nt the misiion and broader base of 
the merged inttitution* Full eoitsidaration 
will be given to the new members of the 
Board in the formation of the Eiceoutive Com- 
mittee* / 

<e) Faoulty members will be appointed by the 
Board of Trusteei upon nomination by the 
Faculty Senate to serve on those standing 
and ad hoc oommittaai of the Board that are 
primarily oonoernad with edueational policies 
and planning* 

- Seotion 3 ^ Aoademig and Administrative Structures 
Provisions shall be made for a reconstitution of ^ 
the academic and admin Is t^ative structures at MI and for a 
complete and continuing re-aKaminition of the academic^ fis- 
cal # administrative and dther needs and aims of 'tha institu^ 
tion. All academic administrt.tors shall submit t^Kiir 
resignations as of Sept^^ar 1# 19fS* Actiif^f academic 
administrators shall be appointed by the Presl ^nt of MI 
and sha](l serve thereafter until confirmed or replaced « All 
administrators of MI, other than the Presidenti shall serve 
in their administrative capacity at the pleasure of the 
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Pr#sidtnt# subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
Iffectivm July 1, 1974, All administrative personnel not 
tovifif aeadeinie rank and/or faculty status shall nermally 
have employmetit eontracts of one year. 

Section 4 . Faculty Advisory Coiwiittees 

(a) The acting or the peCTnanent president shall 
be assisted by a faculty advisory eennlttee censistinf of 
four members, two from each of the two prior (NITO/ilS and 
PIB) faeulties. Members of this cwwnlttea shall be elected 
by and report to the Executive CoiiBni.ttee of «se Faculty Senate 
This eoimaittee shall terminate on June 30, 1974, 

• <b) Search committees will be constituted for all 

aeademic administrative positions at the level of departil^ent 
head and above. Equitable and adequate rapresentatiQn^ of 
the prior PIB and wyu/SES faculties shall prevail In such 
search committees and must be certified by th® faculty ad- 
visory committee mentioned in. 4 (a) above. The President 
shall have final authority in the making of appointments 
recoimnended by the search coRonlttees. 

Section 5 . . Faculty Governance 

(a) The faculty of Ml shall elect the chaiitnan- 
eleet of the Faculty Senate by MovenJber 1, 1973. 
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(b) The NVU/SES Paculty shall elect, by May 14, 
1973, ioax of its members to aarve as additional mtinbers 

e£ the BKeeutive Conwiittee o£ *;he Paculty Senate of the MI, 
one for a tenn of three years,, one for a tarm of tvo years, 
and two for terms of one year. The additional memJsers of 
the Executive Committee of the Senate of the MI will have 
phased out by August 31, 1976 and the Executive Cewnittee 
will then consist of the ChaiCTnan, Chairman -Elect, Secretary 
of the Faculty, and six elected members of the Senate in 
accord with the present By-Laws of the Senate. 

(c) For the period from the date the mergei 
agreement is signed until August 31, 1973 «ia NXU/SES facwlt 
shall appoint coordinating faculty meinbers to work wi-tii t«« 
following committees of the FIB Faculty Senate i 

(1) Admissions Conmittee 

(2) Educational Policies Committee 

(3) Graduate Curriculum and Standards 
Conraittee 

(4) Library Comnittee ' 

(5) Research Policies Coimnittee 

(6) Student Affairs Conmittee 

(7) Undergraduate Curriculum and Standards 4 
Committee 
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Sectlon 6 . Charter and By-Laws 

(a) The trustees shall inunediately petition the 
Regents for amendment of the Charter of the Corporation to 
authorise the offering of undergraduate study in Enginearinf 
and Soience in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, and to grant the 
authority to award appropriate degrees. 

(b) The trustees shall also inunediately petition 
the Regents for amendment of the Chartes' of the Corporation 
to authorize the offering of graduate and undergraduate 
programs in Engineering and Science, and related disciplines. 
In the five counties of New York City and in Westehester 
County, and to grant the authority to award appropriate 
degrees. 

(e? The By-Laws of the Corporation and the Faculty 
Senate will be amended, if necessary, to authorize the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations contained in this merger 
agreement. < 
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AR*J1CL2 TII 

STUDBNTS . • 

Section 1 . With respect to students who transfer 
from NYU/SIS to MI , the parties agree as follows i 

(a) Degrees . All students currently registered 
or enrolled at NYU/Sis"iay transfer tiS MI and will be granted 
full transfer credits for work completed at NYU. For gradu- 
ate students this shall include credit for preliminary exami- 
nations, qualifying examinations i foreign language examina- 

Transfer studants will be able to earn appro- 
priate degrees in aaaerdanee with the programi of either 
NXU oif MI and the transeript will indicate whiah of these 
tw programe has bean oomplet^dt P^i^r to Aug*:4t 31 # 3 973^ 
the NYU/SES faoulty^ with tha approval cf th# sra Board of 
Trustees # will eitablish an appropriate aoademio machanlsm 
to MEiend its degree and program rules , if neoessary, to 
assure the granting of NYU degrees^ within the time limits 
specif ifed below, to NYU/SES students who tranifer to MI. 

^ Programs now in effaot at NYU/SES will be 
oontinued and/or arranged by MI in order to permit the gradu- 
ation of students ourrently enrolled in NYU/SES withirf the 
time limits sp#eified below* ■ 
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7he MX will make application tci tht State 
Iducation Department to register at MI all defrees now 
awarded by MYU/SES which are not awaxded by PXB, and in 
the interim NYU/SES transfer students at Ml may be awarded 
all appropriate degreet currently offered by NYtJ/SlS. 

.Day division undergraduate and master's 
degree students eurrently registered at NYU/SIS who will 
complete their degree requirements prior to the end of the 
1975-76 academic year and evening division undergraduate, 
engineer's degree and doctoral students who complete their 
degree reguirements prior to the erid of the 1977-78 academic 
year, may elect to obtain NYU diplomas in aceordance with 
the rules of the NYU faculty. In such cases, thm disposi- 
tion of the so-called "Bundy money" shall be in accordance.- 
with the decision of the Stat© Education Department. 

(b) Financial ABSistanc a. Pinancial aldi will 
be offered at Ml to NYU/SSS students transferring to MI on 
the same basis that it is offered to nil cwryently ranrollad 
PIB students. Ml policy will be to make av«ry effort to 
provide sufficient financial aid- to students in order that 
no qualified student be denied a MI education" by reason of 

inability to pay. ' • 

During the transitional year 1973-74 NYU and 
Ml will jointly provide financial aid to specific NYU/SES 
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Students who transfar to MI in an amount equivalant to 
that ifeetivad by such individuals in 1972-73 in the follow-^ 
ing manners : - 

(1) MI will provida tuition remission to 
suoh studants in an amount equivalsnt to that provided 
by NYU in 1972-73 taking into aoeount the differential 
in tuition ratti at the two institutions i 

C2) NYU will provide direct oaah awards, 
not to exoeed the araount reoeived by eaoh individual 
in X972-73, to all undergraduate students whOr in 
1972^73^ received oash awards from funded sources only 
and who would be eligible for oontlnuation of sueh 
awards In 1973-74 if they had remained enrolled at 
MYU/SIS, and to not more than 28 graduate students 
inoluding graduate teaching assistants and teaching 
fallows currently in NYU/SBS who would normally have 
bean continued In 1973-74 based on the recommendation 
of their KYU/SES department chalmmi and 

C3) MYtJ will provide direct cash loans ^ 
from funded sources only^ in the suie amounts and under 
the same terms and conditions that would have been 
available to such eligible students if they had remained 
enrolled at NYU/SIB^ provided that MI undertakes the 
Bamm steps that NYU would have taken to' ensure repayment 
in due course to NYU, 
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(4) Sp@eiml eonsideratlQn shall hm fiven 
to staff members of NSU/SES whos<e ampleym^nt is not 
eontinuad at MI and who ar# eurrantly anarolltd in an 
anginaering progr^ imdar NYU tuition rtmission to 
permit the oontinuariea of their studiei at MI without 
finanei^i hardship. 

ieateion 2 , With respeot to students ourrently 
enrolled at FIB, the parties agree as follows i 

(a) In the event of a name ohange# the students 
currently registered at Pll shall have thm option ©f having 
the transcript olearly indioate oourses taken at PIB and 
oourses taken at MI# 

(b) In the event of a name change i the possibility 
of adding the name of PIB to MI diplomas shall be explored 
for the benefit of those students currently registered at Pll 
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ARTICLE IV 
PERSONNEL 

SegtlQn 1^ Ob^eetivas Tha partiti laak the 
aehievamant of tha following goals for Ml i 

(a) Tha ttiaintananoe of a haalthy balanoe batwean 
tanurad and non*tanurad faeulty merabars* 

(b) Tha maintenanoa of approprlata lavali of 
acadamic staff in all program areas* 

(c) The authorisation of additloni and raplaca- 
mants in those programs whara thay are mar i tad* 

(d) Tha avaluationr by a panel off axparti# of 
all aoadamio programs on a ragular basis and tha making of 
raooiranandations partaining to thair future diraotions* 

(a) Propar raoognition and due rawards for the 
faculty who anhahca tha raputatibn of MI, 

Sactie n 2. Conditions of Appolntmant for NYU/SES 

Faculty 

(a) Offer of Appointinant , Within tan (10) days 
after the approval of tha merger agreement PIB will mail a 
written of far of appointment effeotiva September 1, 1973 to 
every Individual who hald a primary appointment as a bona 
fide member of the faculty of NYU/SES as of December 1% 1972 
except (i) those who have resigned from MYU/SES or who have 
accepted employment elsewhere # (ii) those who have bean 
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advised, baaad on aeadamie evaluatiQn, that thay would . 
hot be reappointed at NYU/SES, and (iii) those who will have 
raaohed the age of 65 years prior to September 1, 1973, 

Nothing in the above s|iall preolude oftprs 
of employment to faculty members oontained in item (iii) 
above, h list of eligible faculty members is annexed hereto 
as Appendix A« 

Eaoh offer shall be deemed Independent of^ 
aeoeptanoe or rejection by other faeulty members, Sueh 
offers shall be made by oertified mail and shall be open 
for fourteen (14) days following the day of mailing # exoept 
for individuals listed as speoial aases in Appendix A who 
yili be granted an appropriate extension. 

(b) Tenured Faoulty . All faculty members at 
NYU/SES who have aohieved tenure or have been ftotif ied that 
they would have aohiaved tenure by September 1| 1173 will 
be offered appointments with tenure* , 

(o) Non'^Tanured Faoulty ^ All non- tenured NYU/SES 
faculty members, with the exception of research professors 
as identified in item (d),will be offered appointments for a 
period of at least two years* 

(d) Research Professors^ Research prof lessors in 
the various professorial ranks NYU/SES will receive offers 
of one year appointanents at their present ranks* It is under 
stood that Mr may reexamine the titles of research professors 



during the coming yaar. 




(e) Seeurlty Rights ♦ For purposes of datarmining 
saourity rights and privilages^ seniority^ sabbatiaal Ifeavas , 
ratiramant aga and proinotions^ tha prior sarvisa of th# 
MYU/SES faoulty shall ba oonsidarad as having baan aarnad at 
PIB. 

Saetion 3 . Provisions Relating to NYU/SES and PIB 

Faeultias 

(a) Fair and Equal Traatinant . To assura equitable 
traatroant of both prior faeultias in the granting of i;^aappoint- 
mant, tanura# promotion, taaohing loads, tha sehaduling of 
%rerk load, and merit inoreasas, tha administration and faoulty 
will astablish appropriate ad hoo prooadurai for raviaw, whan 
naoassary* After the and of tha first two full aeadamio yaacs 
the prooeduras ganarally provided for tha faoulty will aon- 
stituta oompllanoa with this raquiramant, 

(b) . Profassional Devalopmant ^ Tha oustomary rights 
of faoulty mambars to engage in aotivitias ralating to profes- 
sional devalopmant shall be raspaotad, 

(c) Ratiramant Aga > Tha faoulty retiramant polioy 
eurrantly in axistanoe at PIB will ba oontinuad by MI. 

Cd) Reassignmant Salarias of Administrators . 
Administrators eurrantly at PIB or NYU/SSS who are on appoint* 
mants attending bayond the normal aoadamle year may be offered 
nine months* appoiritmants at adaquata and equitable salarias. 
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(e) teaching AisignmantS t Witn th# ovarall 
intermits of tii^ mergad Institution so r#qtii£€# fae^lty 
m^bers who hava th# raqui^'ita background and/or fikpari'- 
mncm may hm asked to partloipatt in taaehiiif for other 
d#fartmants« Thm individuals* rightg and th€ judgment 
of thii dapartinent h#ads affaotad ahall b« raipaotad* 

(£) Fringe Banafita * ^he followlaf fringa bana- 
fits shall apply at Ml effectiva Septanibar 1, 1973 1 

(1) TIAA/CRIF Contribtttlong * fha Ml 
contribution te TIAA/CRII' shall equal 10% of the bailc 
annual salary less $120.00, "The inaividual contribu- 
tion to TIAA/CREr shall ba 51 of tha basic annual 
salary less $120.00 unless a higher personal oontribu- 

tion is requeste'd by the individual. The present TIAA/ 

■■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' '.■ * * 

CHEP eligibility rules of Ml shall remain in effeet., 

(2) Major Medical Insurance . MI shall pay 
tha premiums for a major medical insurance providing 
for at least 80% of approved medical escpenses above 
the exclusion limits for participants and their depen- 
aents. Such estclusion linits shall not exceed SlOO for 
participants covered by a basic Blue Crosa/Sluy Shield 
plan and 1500 for participants not covered by a base 
plan. The total anwunt of insurance coverage shall, 
be at least $50,000 per participant. 
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l3) l>Hm Inaugance * Each membajf the 
bargaining unit iraay elect to subseribe to life insur- 
anee accsrding t© th« plan currently in #ffeet at- PIB. 

f'*'' wipS- ^hlllty Insurance , laeh memher of 
th« bari^,?. ,y ^ i unit^«y elect to subacribe to disability 
iSjgucaftfie M^ieh is equivalent t© that cuffrently offered 
by Hyu to its faoulty. The annual ptemiimi contribution 
by^^ the Individutl sh^Xl not sKdasd 0«2145l of his hamm 
n^Xkty with tha tm^ining aoitt b©M^ by Ml* 
ig) Faa^lty Salagias . 

Cl) ^he initial salary of a former NYU/SES ^ 
faeulty menibir at Ml shall be specified in his leiter 
of appointwent* Vhm salaries of PIB faeulty raembera 
at HI ahall be as specified in the letter of agreeBient. 
between the and the PIB administration dated 

August 3, 1972. 

(2) on or befr^re February 1, 1974 the PIB 
adwinistratioR and thm ^MW p'isn reopen hefotiations 
for an additional eccnowic ^ w a^fsj and salaries for 
tnewbers of the barf aining unit to be effective retro- 
actively to Septei*ier 1, 1173. 

The diatribution of salary monies assigned 
to the bariaining unit shall be carried out on the follow 
• iA^^^siii iff a 
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U) Sums ailotted to the profess iohal 
' Cnon«£aiaulty) librarians shall ba at th# same 
ratio to th© total sum as th^ ratio ©f tha pro* 
fmsBioml librarian payroll t© tha total payroll* 
of maifib^rs of tha bargaining unit as of thm date 
of tha revised agraamartt rasulting from «asa 
nagotiations . 

k 

iii) The remaining funds not covered 
under H) shall be allooatod to the prior PIB and 
NVO/SES f acuity members in the SMie proportion 
as the number of former Pll faculty mentoers bear's 
to that of the fonner NYU/SBS faculty members as 
of the date of the revised agreement resulting-' 
from' these negotiations . 

(iii'i Both the amount of funds and their 
allocation (within the restrictions set forth 
above) .shall be subject to negotiation. It is 
intended that at least one-third of the funds so 
set aside shall be devoted to merit increases and 
be applied pursuant to procedures to be negotiated 
between the parties.. ^ 
If prior to March I, 19T4 the parties 
have not reached M^eement, either party may submit the 
controversy to binding arbitration pursuant to , the rule 
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of the Mitriean-Arbitratien^'ese Any and all ' 

centroversii^^ and disputas arising hereun^ar shall be 
resolvad through muih arbitration* JThe parti©i shall 
not ba limitad in tha prasantation of thair avidanca 
but shall ba parmittad to adduoa all tvidanea ralavant 
to tha quastion of appt^opriata salary adjustianti 
including/ but not llmitad to, the obligatiohs 
or PIB to their fieultias and othafs and to thi 
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cipated inooma anA aKpentai oontamplatad in arriving 
at the agraamant or^^^flar batwaen PIB and NVU. Either 
party may requait of the^ arbitrator the right to take 
dapositions and to hava examinations bafore'tHe haaring 
in arbitration* The soope of such depositions and 
examinations shall be for the arbitrator to datermine. 
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(h) Terminal teavts 

Thare will be offered to each teaurefi member 
of the faeulty of PIB and NYU/SES the opportunity to file 
an •application for terminal leave with PIB. Such terminal 
leave will provide for one academic year's salary, together 
with the appropriate fringe benefits. The President of PIB 
acting with the advice of members of the NYU/SES and PIB 
faculties will promptly grant or deny the application and 
will notify the applicant. 

such notification ,1 be delivered to the 
faculty member at least ten (10) uays before the expiration 
of PIB's offer of appointment to the NYU/SES faculty mamber. 

The payment of salaries to those faeulty mam- 
bers who elect and are granted terminal leave she. be made 
monthly and the monthly payment will consist of l/9th of his 
academic year salary, but shall terminate before the expira- 
tion of the full term of his terminal leave if the fv^culty 
member accepts and commences full-time employment elsewhere, 
in that event, the paym- ts shall continue for 3 months follow- 
ing the month such employment commences , but not extending 
beyond the eKpiration of the terminal leave year. 
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Section 4 . Employment of NYU/SES Academle 
Support Staff Preient permanent secretarial, clerical 
and technical NYU employees working in connection with 
NYU/SES may receive offers of employment by Ml or PIB. If 
such an employee accepts such employment, the employee shall, 
upon joining Local 153 of the Office a Professional Em- 
ployees international Union, AFL-CIO, be entitled to the same 
seniority rightJ^ at MI or PIB as the employee would have had 
if all of the ejiployee's employment at NYU had been at Ml 

or fiB. / 

Section 5 , Condition of Employment for NYU/5ES 
Research Staff All pi'^of essional , technical and clerical 
personnel specifically employed on and fully supported by 
externally sponsored research associated with NYU/SES shall . 
be continued in MI subject to the continued availability of 
applicable externally provided funds in MI and subject to a 
certification that lir continued service 's needed. Pro- 
fessional personne ir uded in the abovr :h the ranks of 
Senior Research Scit luist, Research Scientist, Associate 
Research Scientist, or Assistant Research Scientist shall be 
continued in these or equivalent positions. 
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Section 6 . PlB_Facul^_and_|ta££ 

(a) The MI shall isume all existing obligations 

of fia to Its faculty and staff. 

(b) Upon positive reconmendation of their respec- 
tive departments and of the Tenure Committee, any faculty 
.member whose eurrant appointment ends between Septen^er 1973 
.nd September 1974 will be reappointed for ft period of one 
^ear, without regard to any other consideration. 

Section 7 . C olleetive Bargaining 
' (a) Nothing in this agr©ement is intended to in- 

rringe upon the legal rights and obligations of the ftAUP at 
PIB as the sole and exclusive collective bargaining agent 
for the faculty, instructors and prdfessional librarians, 
pursuant to the formal certification of the New ifork Stat-^ 

Labor Relations Board. 

(b) Nothing in this agreement is int.inded to 
.^f^inge upon the legal rifhcs and obligations of Office & 
r. Dfessional Employwea International Union, Loc/a 153, 
APL-CIO at PIB as the sole exclusive bargaining agent for 
all non-academic employees as stipulated in the current 
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ARTICLE V 

fROGKAM RESEARCH LOCVT.tONS 

Teaching and researeh shall take flaca at such 
locations outside of tha primary Brooklyn lofiation that 
will enhanca the over-all educational progtm and attractive 
ness of the institution to students and faciaty and wili 
increase the ability to perform rasearch. ^he Parmingdale 
Campus, Washington Square, The Harlem River Complex and thcj 
BronH or Westchester shall all considefee. 

Program locations will be considered on their 
merit and the final determination will take Into aosount 
but be limited to criteria relating to stijAent recruit- 
ment aad ratention, potential gtowth of program, facilities 
avail ; i't* V cf faculty and finances. 
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ARTICLE VI 
UNDERTAKINGS 3Y NVU 



NifU agrees as follows: 

(a) students . NYU will take immediate steps 
to ii^form its students who are registered in the NYU/SES 
%bout the relevant terms of this merger and |ill makB 
available to Ml a comjplete list of names and addresses of 
such students for such additional circularization as may 
be deemed ible. Should any student of the NYU/SES 
deny permission for disclosure of his address, iiYU will 
transmit to him such .statements as may be provided by MI 
for that purpose. On determination that a student intends 
to complete his studies at MI, NYU will make available to 
MI a copy of the student's complete academic file. 

(b) Alamni . NYU will take iranediate steps to 
make available to Ml with the consent of the persons involved 
the names and addresses of all alumni of thta NYU/SES. 

; ic) Contracts and Grants . In the ease of research 
and training contracts and grants, with respect to which the 
j-esponsible defacto principal investigator transfers from 
NYU/SES to MI, NYU agrees to assign and transfer to MI, by 
the appropr a instruments, all its right, title and interest 
in and to n ; Dntract or grant, together with any Federal, 
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Sta'^e or other sponsor funds remaining allocable to such 
contract or grant, and any special equipment purchased 
from such funds, provided the consent of the appropriate 
sponsor to such assignment and transfer is duly obtained. 
NYU covenants to use its best efforts to secure such consent 

(d) Equipment . Certain items of .apacialized 
equipment, currently owned by NYU and used by NYU/SES which 
are not acquired by the City University Construction Fund 
undet the provisions of Chapter 463 of the Laws of 1972 of 
the State of New York as part of its purchase of the Heights 
eampus of N¥U, and which NYU has not designated for use else 
where in NYU, shall be transferred in trust to Ml free of 
charge (unieas Ml elects not to accept any such items of 
property), without cost to NYU, in ordar to facilitate con- 
tinuation of the professional activitias of faculty members 
of the NYU/SES transferring to Ml. 

(e) Library . NYU agrees to grant to MI faculty 
and students access, under reasonable regulations, to the 

N 3ks, journals, reports, and other aDot'te"" ~ of the engin- 
eering collecaion of the NYU library system. It is contem- 
plated by 'the parties that NYU will maintain the present 
collection on a reasonably current basis for a period of 
at lease five years, and will transfer duplicate iiems of 
the collection to MI without cost. In the event that NYU 
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should decide ttf dispose of alX or any portion of said 
eolleetion duzit^^ this five-year period, MI will have the 
right of first refusal on the items to be disposed of. 
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ARTICLE VII 
APPILIATION WITH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

In oi.'der' to anhanca the academic and ffeafl«;*.'-:h 
capa'ailitiss of both institutions, MI and HYU R^rts» to 
nagotiate an agreement of affiliation which is 
provide inutual benefits to the students and faculties of 
both WYO and Ml, Included in 'h& items to be covered in 
this affiliation agreement are the following # although it 
is \inciers* -;od that the agreeinent should not necessarily be 
limited to themi 

(a) Allowance for cross-registration by students 

(b) Mutual benefits for faculties of both insti- 
tutions ^ including the possibility of joint 
appointments . 

(c) Possible joint use of facilities, including 
libraries, computer servic j, student facili 
ties, etc. 

(d) The exploration of joint degree programs 
involving MI and th* various schools of NYU, 
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ARTICLE VIII 



MISCELLANEOUS REPRESENTATIONS AND COVENANTS 

TO aid in the earrying out of this Agreement, 
the parties make the following representations and 
covenants i 

U) NYU and PIB represent that they are 
educational corporations, duly incorpcfc-ated, validly 
existing and in good standing under the laws of the 
State of New York with full power and authority to own 
their properties and conduct their operations as now 
being conducted, and to enter into and perforin the 
acts and agreements herein contemplated and made. 

iCb) The parties hereto agree to keep the 
Stfttc Educatien Department fully infomed with respect 
to the terms and conditions of this Agreement, and any 
modification^^ thereof, and with respect to action taken 
pursuant thereto. The parties further agree to cooperate 
p.gmt>tly and effectively with the State Education Depart- 
iKi the implementation of this Agreement- 

(c) The parties hereto agree to eKecute and 
deliver all such other and additional document j ana 
instruments as may be necessary or desirable .n order 
to effectuate the provisions and purposes of this 
Agreement. 

(a) The parties hereto agree that their 
Obligation. 0 each other are fully set forth herein and 

1S7 
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that the provisions hereof constitute the whole agt^ement 
between the parties. No oral modifications or additions 

hereto shall be binding. 

(e) The representative of the parties represent 

i 

and warrant as follows t 

. (i) The representatives of NYU and r^a 
represent and warrant that they are authorized by 
their respective Boards of Trustees to enter into this 

Agreement # and 

(ii) The representatives of the faculty 

and the NYU/SIS faculty represent and warr ':^&t 

they are authorized by the m^nber ship of : B faculty 

and the NVU/SES faculty respectively to ent#r into this 
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ARTICLE IX 

MUTUAL INDEIWITIES 

Section 1 , Except as may be required by th^ 
government agencies or eth#r sponsors of the reiearch cen-* 
tracts and grants assigned pursuant to this Agreeniant, PIB 
does not assume any contracts , CQTOiitments or liabilities, 
contingent or otherwi^t* of NYU, it being understood that 
the transactions coj ^- v plated by this Afreement', although 
refejrred to as a "m, rger/ consist prineipally of a transfer 
of faculty and tha assignn -nt of research and trainiLng con- 
tracts and grants., without limiting the generality of the 
fbregoing, PIB assumes no liability for payment of salaries, 
retirement contributions or other obligations to any presfen't 

^r fjormer faculty member of NYU arising prior (or with 

f 

respect to a period prip to) the aats of thft commencen-.ent 
of his employment by PIB or MI. 

Segtlon^-'f *' PIB and MI hereby indemnify and will 
hold harmless NVU (and each Trustee or other of cicer of NYU) 
from and •.fainat any and a.l 1 losses , claims, damagei or 
li^bilitivia to Vfhich iHfU Cor such.Trustee ot other officer) 
may become aubjeet (Including any legal or other e?enenses 
reasonably incurred in connection therewith) insofar as 
such losses, claims, damages or liabilities arise out of 
or are based upon (i) any nonperformance by PIB o.' its 

) 
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contractual obligstions to faculty members transferred to 
I'lB or Ml under new con tracts made with PIB or MI| (ii) any 
operations of PIB or MI subsequent to the Closing referred 
to herein, or (iii) the claims of present or former faculty 
mambers, students ^^r employees of PIB based on the transfer 
contemplated by this Agreement. 

Section 3, NYU hereby indemnifies and will hold 
harmless PIB and MI (and each Trustee or other officer of 
PIB and MI) from and against any and all losses, claims, 
diunages or liabilities to which PIB or MI (or such Trustee 
or other officer) may become subject (including any legal o; 
other expenses reasonably incurred in connection therewith) 
insofar as such losses, claims, damages or liabilities aris« 
out of or are based upon the operations of NYU/SES prior to 
the Closing referred to herein i including/ without limiting 
the generality of tha foregoing i the matters referred to in 
subparagraph (a) of tnxm article as not being assmned by 
FIB or MI, 

Section 4 > ^he pr-t^entation in writing of 

any claim or the commen^e^ 'i:^^ t of any suit iigainst any defenc 
ant in respect of which indenmity may he sought by virtue 
of paragraphs (b) or (c) above, such defendant shall with 
reasonable promptnass give iioti%je in writing of such claim 
or suit to the indemnifying party. The indamnifying party 
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shall be antitlad to participate at its own expense in the 
defense, or, if it so elects, to assume the defense of 
any such claim or suit, but i£ the indemnifying party 
elects to assume the defense, such defen^n shall be con== 
ducted by counsel chosen by the indenmif i ..-^ party and 
satisfactory to the defendants who are paitiiis to such suit 
•or against whom such claim is presentea. 
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kSTlCLB X • 
CLOSING 

MmQtLon I, Consuwnation of this merger shall 
takm plaea at 111 00 a.m*, JUiie ' " # 1^73/ or at such aarliei 
data as the parties hareto may mutually- agree upon in 
te?riting# at the ©ffieas of Royally Koegal k Wells^ EwqB,, 
200 Piirk Avanua, New York City, whiah eonsuinjmation is the 
^Cloeincj^ and which date is the ^Closing Date," 

Saction 2 # The actual transfar of the faculty 
and staff of NYU/SES shall take place on Sapterabar 1, 1973 
and all NYU/SES faculty mamberi shall be coverad by their 
prasent appointmants through August 21, 1973, 

Section 3 / The administrations of NYU and PIB 
shall appoint a task force which will bo in charge of the 
moving of all aquipmant* Tha cost of such mova is to be 
ho^n^ by PIB aKcapt for suraner salaries not to aKcaad 
150,000 of appropriata NYU faculty nsembers and staff which 
will be asaymed by NVU, 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF., the parties hereto have caused 
this Agreement to be entered into and signed by their 
respective represehtatives as of the day and year hereinabove 
first set' forth. 

NEW torn UNIVERSITY 



By 



POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 

By - • • ' 



THE FACULTY OF MEW YORK UNI VERS I TY. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINBERING AND SCIENCE 



By 



THE FACULTY OF POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OP BROOKLYN 



By 
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APPENDIX B 

^ EXCERPTS FROM INTERVIEWS 

Lessons learned in aftermath of interview 

»*Don't fool yourself Into thiiAlni that you are going to Bolvm all the 
problarns two initi^tiona have whem they merge* In fact^ wiiteout some 
foreiighted planning you are apt to compound tfce problems unl^si yoy 
look ahead to what needs the reiulting merger will haw to fac^» " 

Poiytechmc administrator 

''The major benefit I aee is the InfliiK of a fairly .large number of 
new people with different ideai, backgroonds^ and ambitions #i;atba8 
helped Keep the -. ^hool from stagnating* When foreed to let people go 
over a period of time, Aere is a loss of effectiveness In intellectual 
curiosity and livellneis* New personalitfes a^d diffarent Meae have had 
a good effect, 

Polytechnic department head 

^^Major results of merger were that a major comp^titbr is now out 
of business, and die legislature had an incentive to five a subsidy that 
carried the merged Institute for a while, *' 

Polytechnic department head 

"It was said tiiat PIB had political influence sdtronfe^ tiia^ PQftr, 
But NYU ariianaged to get $60 mlilion from sale of its uptomrn cattipus 
whUe transferring Its obligations to more Aan 60 tenmred factiilty. All 
the m^trged institution got was at most $6 million in help from tibe state 
with iacreased commitaients tiiat cost it m lot more tiian tlmt, 

Polytechnic mdmlmgtrator 

^»If tihere had only been $10 million offered to weate finest pos- 
sible new institution. Instead of relatively tittle fap-bridgtsg money^ 
negotiators of tihis margf ^ might have focmeed dn posltiva elements along 
with ttielr perceived need £or protecting their pay and frlng© benefits^ 

Poly^chnlc ^#partmeiit head 

^*We had long delay i in forming &e Search Committee to find th^ 
first President of the new Polytechnic^ because neither the NYtJ-SES al- 
umni or students deilgnated members. 

PolytechMc trustee 

"The new merged institution should have been given lists of efiter- 
iog SES students and of alwmi. In buslnesii when two companies marge 
you itas^t witii a euatomar list and a list of smpplieri* 

Poly techttie trustee 
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^'Faculty pay at SES wis highar than at PIB. This caused resent^ 
meiit. PIB people got salary adjustments, vvhile for three yeari those 
from SES did not. get raiies. On a pereonal level, by now the faculty is 
pretty well Integrated^ rr 

Polytechnic department head 

^'Merger had a lot of heartbreaks, NYU continues In Applied Sclenca, 
still in competition wi& PolytechniCt even thov,gh one purpose was to re- 
duce excess of engineering institutions* Polytechnic was supposed to get 
the great man on the SES faculty* We got some, but not all. 

Polytechnic trustee 

^'The new institution had an opportunity to restructure Itself, That 
was difficult with a new President not familiar with the PIB operation. 
Ddssirable stapa were not taken* 

Polytechnic department head 

"There are now totally changed modai of oparation. PIB had only 
graduate students at rarmingdale. Now there are unde irgraduates there, 
too, and now fliera are graduate students at Westchaster, 

Polytachnlc administrator 

^'Tha people who want an Ingtitutionial m^erger should just go ahead 
and do it Tteia will Uhm care of the protests if the plan makes sense, " 

Iiiititutional consultant 



Lessons learned front m^rge renegotiations 

"1 beliav^a wa spen* tfio much tima worrying about the politicians 
and iie polidcs. Most people baiieva that tha decision to move to 
Broofcljm was a psolltlcal om^ There wasn't aneugh tima sp^nd worrying 
about thi^ institatloiis,^ 

"^Putting togatht r &a packaf a that tiittn^ately Palf technic had to 
live wltifi. I donM iflilfik that All the nace seary ratearfeh work was dona, 
I dOT«t think that to bfaak-evan budget was at realistic mm it thoiild 
hava ba'fK io &at the magnitude of the problams would noit haw faded 
away f ot m year or s© tofora fea i^chool was hit with tiiem again, 

^^Thm facllitlas at tha Haighta cmmpus ara not being usad to &a ba^t 
adt:an(tag€ ol &a City of Naw Yofk. I think tha community aromid it da- 
terior^ted atparhapa a mora rapid paca ai a rasult ol the sml^a of fee' 
camptiip Tha Impaet of &a sal© on &a Bromc communitf (ihould ha^a 
hmmti morik ciira fully thought out, 

a nagotiater 

. '»To gat tha ftuM.bari down to raasonabla levels thane's ^ cartete 
smowit of backing into mimbers wa said there h^d ito Iba actoe naw 
income ganeratad fey the eew eiiterprlia. Wt said ttet tiha it^daii|| 
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had in Bro^/aklym pl\is tlia students coming from SES would not ba.aiiough, 
consMermg the iiiimber of faculty. Early retiraments to reduce the num- 
ber of faculty might no* go ae rmpidly as thay would like. Naw sources of 
tBvmmim therefore had to be fft'und, 

^^Tuare were twa> locations talked abo^t^ One was at Farmingdale 
on Long liiafid. The other wai ta Westchester, It appeared they had a 
bettar chance of th^ first, smce they already had graduate training that 
should attract imdergradiaatas* to the FarmingdaU canter^ 

'*The dt^tm %WQuld Imyrm been unwilltog to accept any budget that did 
aiot show broak-e¥ea If enferyailng had gone perfectly, which faever 
happens, tley conLii have broken Q^^nt if aerospaee research h^d 
coroe over, if flie leland opieration developedp if they had been able to 
do iomethirxg m aither Manhattan or Westchester. We came up witii what 
turmad out to be a papc^r plan^ givren the time frame the law demaiided^ V 

a negotiator 

^^Everyone participating had tiie beit lntere§ti of all concerned at 
heart* Neither the Freildent nor Chancellor ol NYU had maiiy options 
at his disposal. There is n© qwetion ttet iPresident Jamas M, J Hester 
^otild not bailee made this mova if he had athar alternative s. But he 
dldn^t have any, ^ 

^'Efforts ware made on behalf of staff members a.i well as facui;^, 
tryiBg to place them in jobs either at Washingtoii Sqmra or BroiaK Com* 
mumity CoEege* Mo it of the people have been placed^, But because of 
tiiie natiire of wliat took place,. I doa^t thimk aiiyTbody feels he or she was 
treated fairlyv-^ ' 

^ *«.^ a negotiator 

"The State Educatiioni Departmaht had to- effect this merger and 
balanced b^dgeti^^ as law required* 

^^NYtJ haid to s€ll liti uptown eampua. Had it not done so, NYU would 
ha^vm not anly liised ^p all its uiQre stricted endowmejit but Tmd a short** fall 
besides In 1972-73^ It would hmm had tO; find more money to pour isxto 
operatioi^ That wo'tid have mm^nt goisig; to court ta get m release on res- 
tricted eMowmteiit,, t^Mcli Is a drawn -out pro^eedui^e. It probably woiid 
hMvm had to close &e Heights eampus anyway. If it had not ©old that 
eam\pus flie NYV finaiicial eonditiom would Itove h\e'an mvLchAmt It would 
not imve surviv^ed as we 'kmm^ iU Segmeuts wotsM hav^a surviv^edi h%t 
otiier segments would ptababl|r hi^ve closed. Segme-nts thfat were self-* 
sufflcie\nt probably would have kept going, Thmt^t how ierlous it was. 

^^U thm c4topus had not been sold^ 1 don^' t know what would have 0c« 
eurred* We did :aat have a very good fall-lmek plan, PIB was also under 
t^e gmn^ Thi State wa^ not f olng to contim^ funding its deficit* 1 am not 
stire ttos was ttie State Eduemtlon DeparteLant'a lirit choice* It might 
liav© preferred a Stat# University of New Yojrk in ttie BronXp if tiie City 
CtdireJf stty had not fought that. " 

a negotiator 
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'^We properly considered the future of each stadent That was up- 
permost In everybody's mind. It worked out reaiotiably well* 

^The Actinf Provost and the Deans of the Schools of Arta k Sciences 
and of Eiigineering &f Science met. University College students were told 
well in advance of the time they would hav^e to register that they could 
continue their course i at Washington Square imder the rules that eMated 
at University Heights, which did not have any requiraments while Wash- 
ington Square did, 

«^The question of what would happen to the angineering students took 
a littla longer* There was some question whether or not the merger would 
in fact go through. There were questions as to financial aid and assis- 
tantships. They probably got their Irforrnation later than tJniversity Col- 
lege students did, but nevertheless in sufficient time to make other plans 
if they desired to do so, 

»^When on matteri where decisions had not been made, as in the 
case of SES students, these were questions aiat somebody was coinstantly 
working on^ Students were kept informed of %vhat was going on, ^They 
were madt privy to the conversations taking place on what their tutare 
would be. 

a negottator 

know that a lot of SES students were upset that they did not laiow 
sooner. There were tome tilings tiiat had to be worked out, such as tui- 
tion remission for students who were dependents of NYU fac^ty. but they 
were notified of the^ major bits of Informatloii prior t© January 1^ ■- 

an SES administrator 

*'Thare was tibe whole problem of attitude on the part of the NYU* 
SES people^ It was ai though they were drawing up artielas for a mar- 
riage with a carterU daughter, ^' 

--a PIB Trustee 

^^'When we talked about &e part of the agreement fliat called for pos- 
sibly using Washington Square as a facility ^e merged institution could 
use, I never wap so amaMd in my life. There are so many facilities 
there the studants frorri hare can get to on tiie subway, A close friend 
of mine on the Polytachmc faculty said he would feal like a second class 
citi^ian at NYU. 

former SES administrator 

''NYU-SES itudents had no idea untfl the vary last minute tiiey could 
conttnue tiiair studias. In July we racelvad a list of 1200 studants. Only 
half came aftor we contoctad them diraedy. Many full-tima graduata 
stuidanta came witib thair profassors, but had tiiere been atsuranca about 
what would happen to tham and ba dona for &em, many mora might wall 
have coma, • 

Polytechnic adminlitrator 
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*'Some tougher declilons should have hemn made iiiitiallyp such as 
not offering jobs to all the faculties* U everybody were fiically realii- 
tic and responsible, a different kind of financial decision would have been 
made* It would hav^e been based upon what was really needed to educate 
the number of itudenti the merged institution was going to have, difficult 
as such a deciiion wotild have been to carry out, considering tenure and 
everything else, - 

"I don't think it was any leis painful to do than what was done in 
offering everybody jobs. The situation was uncomfortable enough for 
both the PIB and NYU-'SES facidty, keeping everyone in a stete of ner- 
vous concern for a period of time. Some tougher decisions shoiild have 
been made. ^ 

--a negotiator 

''The surprise to me was ttiat there were not only two sides to the 
negottations, between the two institutionS| but that when you were with 
thr. faculties and administrators of each you found that ea^ of the four 
parties had adversary positions agalnit all the other ttiree. 

— __________ _ — — -^-^^egottatar^ = — ^ 

"The State Education Department was a fifth party whose spokesman 
felt tiliey had to insist oii certain conditions whether any of the others 
wanted them, 

a negotiator 

"Looking back, lam sur# that at ttie end 80% of the final agreement 
cqwld have been arrived at when we began negotiating, Sp much of what 
we wrangled over was --or should have been obvious at the start, Why 
we punished our salve s by discussing so many matters heatedly into the 
small hours ©f tha morning for montiis on end Itf hard to understand. And 
yet persons who know much more about negotiating than I do say fliat the 
parties must test one another to find out If tiiey reaily mean what they 
say/'* . ■ - ' ' ^ ^ 

a negotiator 



Lessons learned Irom conditions and events before merger 
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"Educational Institutioni should share reioiirceSt, Most are reluc* 
tent to d& tiiatp The cost of higher education is greater fean It has to be, 
Cdaperatton works In sharing a computarj library holdings, and a let 
mlM^,, Had these collegas done &li during ttie expansion in &e early 
IffeQ'i, there might have bean leas duplication. It might not have been 
necessary for NYU*SES and PIB to merge. 

an administrator 

%'»When I got here in 1957 ifca laculty had 188 members. It grew to 



--a PIB depMtment head 
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*'In the early 1960*s the>4icrowave Research Institute became a PIB 
academte department after a struggle within tiie faculty. By a 53-50 vote 
its members became tenured. This meant adding 20 senior profesiors 
who are excellent scientists, but who do little teaching beyond their work 
with graduate students. That action weakaned PlB's ability to survive 
when outside research funding receded, " 

--a PIB departmient head 

''It was a mistake to make public annomicement of the PIB-SXJNY 
merger without having a legally binding document. Instead of a statement 
from a Chancellor, who was succeeded by another diat did not feel the 
same way, a private institution must deal witii die corporate body em- 
powered to make such an agreement 

a PIB department head 

"In Mirch it was all set to sell University Heights to SUNY, At a 
meeting of department chairmen In the SES Dean^s Office President Hester 
said he had agreement from SUNT Chancellor Boyer the engineering school 
would be absorbed. Then I went to England, When I got back home a call 
came from a colleaguep saying the whole thing had gone to pieces* Wash- 
ington Heights was being sold to Bronx Conrununity College^ " 

--an SES department head 

''Botti NYtJ's President and Chancellor believed from their talks In 
Albany tiiat SUNY would buy the BronK campus to have a State University 
engineering school tiiere, and that the Governor would support it, 

"At &e sam% time CUNY was sattlng out to build a new campus for 
BronK Conummlty College* The unwritten agreement CUNY had that 
SUNY would not operate in the five boroughs made that a natural, 

an SES faculty member ' 

"There was a telk of a CUNY Engineering merger wiai SUNY at the 
Heights campus. But Pm not sura that anybody really took feat seriously. 
Certainly CUNY did not. It did not have even a remote poislblity, " 

an NYU administrator 

"There was a lot of iympathy for fee engineering school, .Ovlt facul- 
ty decided we would tear down the merger," We showed Washington Square 
we could move the school fee re wlfeout it costing the University money* 

"After fee first merger agreement was signed by fee NYU and PIB 
PreildentSp we held a big faculty mteetlng at SES, Miguel de CaprlleSi 
fee NYU vice president for law and former Law School, dean a jewel 
of a guy had to tell ui if didn't sign the merger agreement we were 
going to be fired. But our lawyer^ wife whom he seemed to get along 
fine^ said he feought if we turned down fee merger agreement there was 
a good chance we'd be naoved to Washington Square* 

"The State Educatf on Department got a call from de Capriles say- 
ing •We're moving SES to Washington Square. ? The State iald that would 
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be illegal and they wotdd not liTNYU do it. Under the law in New York 
State a university can^t move from one locality to another. 

'*As time went 'bn our Ad Hoc faculty Committee kept loiing mem* 
bers. Our lawyer #aid we \vere like an iceberg moving south. In August 
Toni Ferri, a very emotional guy, went to see ovir lawyer. Ferri was 
working on superionic flow, and said he could bring a million dollars 
worth of contracts with him. He also said that regardless of what hap- 
pened or me^gar NYU was going to get the short end of the stick because 
it had no political cloutg and Poly did have that, " 

--an SES faculty member 

''In any merger with a public institution, have a strong politician oii 
your side* Considerations of educational merit are secondary, 

an SES faculty member 

''In all diicusaions of a PIB-SUNY merger, the specter of the huge 
costs incurred in the SUNY*Btiffalo merger had a chilfing effect The 
legislature was not going to stend for any iuch expenditure, " 

Pl% dapartaient head 



General observations about academic mergers 

*'Both Caie Western Reserve and Carnegie Mellon had serious prob- 
lems in being unable to balance their budgets in tiie wake of mergers. The 
fact that they were merged institutions had no relation to ttie particular 
difflcultieig many of which were affecting all of higher education^ De- \ 
cllning enrollments were such a factor. And Carnegie Mellon took on 
large costs in a program for disadvantaged students and considerable 
expansion of its computer capability* neither of these had anything to do 
with merger* . 

an acadamic consultant 

''Whan you enter any exploration of a merger tiiat promisee to.be 
problem- solving, move fast. As time goes byi conditions change* The 
same positions are held by different people. Those who made commit- 
ments earlier are no longer tihere, ^' 

a Polytechnic department head 

^'A check-list of relative quality of institutions considering merger 
would have to include ttie assumption of debts, the natare of die curricula, 
the learning requirerinentSj^ the dlHiculties of operation, the number of 
tenured people, and the liabilities being aseumed, " 

a college President ^ 
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APPENDIK C ■ 

RECdMMENDED REPORTING SCHEDULE FOR 
POLYTECHNIC mSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 

AS REOUmED BY, ^ 
CHAPTER 708 OF THE LAWS OF 1973, SECTION 13 



1* Fiv#»Year Flnanelal RaporC 

Tliat the Commlisionar will hold riB responsible £oy maatlng the 
conditions^ of Its live-ym^n financial report as approved by the Eagenta 
on May llr That the college w^l prov^lde to the C omm is i loner on a 
quarterly ba^is (fiscal year July 1 to June 30) evidence that tiiey are 
meeting the basic assumptions and are within the financial projections 
contained in the report* 

will present written data to indicate progress ia meeting the 
specific reconamendatloni in %e followLng areai of tibeir five-year plan; 

a) Student- Faculty Ratios 

Total Total Student- 

' Totol Teaching Studant- Teaching 

Enroll- Facult/ Faculty FacuL^ Faculty 

Year ment jr/T.E, ) (F. T, E. ) Ratio . RatiQ 

1973^74 2,650^ 297 257 8, 9d \o.%i% 

1974- 75 2,7S0 267 227 1 0* 3 d 12.1;1 

1975- 76 2,950 230 490 12. 8d 15. 5il 

The above projections asiume that 40 (F, T* E, ) faculty will ha engaged in 
sponsored research activities. 



b) Research Recovery Ravenue ($C 
Year Revenu e Expenditures Recovery 

1973- 74 $4, 800 $3, 430 $1,370 

1974- 75 5,000 3, 580 1,430 

1975- 76 5p 200 3,710 1, 490 

c) Student Financial Aid Eacpindlturei 

That tiie maximwn level of expenditure § In this area will be 
$1. 350, 000 aanually during the period 1 973 thru 1976. 

2, Monthly Operating Report ^ 

That PIB will provide to tiie Commiisloner on or belore the IBtli 
of each month, an operating report for the previous month indicating 
income and e^^endl^rei. The Income report will show I'evenues that 
have betu collected to date by m^jor categorlai. The ajqsendltoe re- 
port will indicate e^enditurei for the montt in all major Categories 
and a parcentige of expenditure § for the entire year. 



3, Monthly Development Report 

That the college will submit to the ComRiiisioner on or belore tiie 
IStii of each monA a Development Office report indicating all monies fliat 
have been eecured during tiie previous monfli from axternal sources and a 
statement on how ttiesa moniei are to be applied. The financiaL plan pro- 
jects $550, 000 In unremicted revenue in 1973-74 and $600, 000 in 1974-75. 

4, Source and Application of Funds Statement (Caih Flow Chai-t) ^ 

. That PIB will provide to the Commissioner a cash flow clmrt pro- 
jecting Revenues and es^endj^rei for the entire fiscal year* This chart 
will be diie wltiiin 15 days after the closing of registration for the fall 
semester and will be revised within 15 day'a after the .closing of the regis- 
tration for &e spring semester. 

5, Student Retention Plan 

That the college s^ubmit to the Consmlssloner on or before fee 13th 
of October a plan to Increaiie itudent retention from fee current level of 
approximately 66 percent to at teaat a retention rate o£ 75 percent effec- 
tive for the fall term of 1974* 

6, Academic Program Evaluatloi^ 

That PIB iubmit to tihe Coiwnissioner on or before tiie 15th of 
October 1973 a plan indicating what academic programs will be continued 
and vtiie minimuin number of faculty requli^d ln*each area* Rationale for 
program retention will also be included* 

4 

7, Annual Operating Budget 

That the college submit witibin 15 days of fee close of registration 
in the fall semester an annuiLl operating budget showing all major revenue 
and expense categories* That a ravlilon of fee annual budget be sub- 
mitted wlfein 15 days of fee close of reglitratlon in fee spring aemester. 

8, Payment of State Fundi 

<** . 

That the 3 mUUoa dollars of State funds he paid to PIB on a quarter- 
ly basis with the first payment being made on or about October 1 5, 1973* 
The remaining pa^yments to be paid in J 974 during fee manfes of January, 
April and June* No payments will be made until fee appropriate reports 
have been recelv#d and a^rovad, 
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